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have been a substantial rejection of | 
ion. Yet Mr. Medill voted for the | 
but the motion was rejected. The 
jeame up again for consideration on 
jof January, 1842. and Mr. Wise, an- | 
weholder, moved to lay the petition 
ithe table, and Mr. Medill again 
th slavebolders, and against the rights 
iprople of his own State. 
same day, another petition of the 
acter came up for consideration, | 
» Gamble, a slaveholder of Georgia, | 
‘jay iton the table; and Mr. Medill | 
Med with the slaveholding despots | 
Gi constitutional rights of petition. | 
a 
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wv same day Mr. John G. Floyd, a 
bt from the State of New York, pre- 
he petition of 361 citizens of that | 
Biking the repeal of said role, and | 
ble moved to lay it on the table, and | 
ll voted again with the slaveholders 


n of certain legal voters, in Lenox, | 
recounty, Olio, asking Congress to 
bP protecting all such persons as may 
Bilutionally entitled to their liberty, by 
#sea with the consent of their mas- 
| nd the jurisdiction of the laws of 
State ! 
Cost Johnson, a slaveholder of Ma- 
ected to receiving the petition and 
lay the question of reception on 
| Mr. Medill voted with the slave- 
othe atlirmative. It would be difhi- 
Neeive a greater insult to the people 
iavote. It was a distinet declara- | 
‘the members of Congress would | 
ve the petitions of the people, asking 
maintain the liberty of native born 
his who are constitutionally entitled 


ie people. 
| 6, 1842, Mr. Giddings presented 


iddings, on the same day, presented 
honot alarge number of the ciuzens 
Nile County, Ohio, praying that the 
of the free States may be relieved 
obugations to sustain the institution of 


Vise, a slaveholder, objected to its 
‘and moved to lay that question on 

Mr. Medill again voted in the 
‘e, saying to the people of Ohio, 
all noteven ask us to relieve you 
Ferimes and obliquy of slavery and 
E trade. 


*same day, Hon, S.J. Andrews pre- 
' remonstrance against stigmatizing 
on the suljectof slavery, or placing 
any different footing from those on 
jects. Mr. Campbell, of South 
a slaveholder, moved that this pe- 
laud on the table,and Mr. Medill 
the affimative with the slaveholders 
‘ve people of his own State. 
*isth of January, Mr. Henry of Pa., 
Ja petiton praying Congress not to 
& limit the constitutitional right of 
Mr. Campbell of South Carolina 
ay it on the tabie, and Mr. Medill 
ted with the salveholders against 
‘reasonable request of the people. | 
















tyranny. In all these votes Mr. Medill stood 
side by side with the most ultra slaveholders 
and dealers, voting against the rights of the 
people—against freedom,and against human- 
ity. Are the people of Ohio to elect a Gov- 
ernor of such political sentiments? Now if 
these votes were right, we trust the press 
who snstam Mr. Medill will come up to the 
work and say so. If not right let them admit 
the fact. We hope to have no dodging on 
this oceasion. We do not expect it of the 
party. They generally speak their views*— 
What say you, gentlemen. 

2 ee 

From the Liberator. 


The Constitution and Slavery—Mr. Mann’s 
Position Defined. 


West Newroy, June 11, 1853 





| Wo. L. Garrison, Eseg.: 


Dear Sirn,— What obligations, if any, to 


| e: . 
uphold slavery, does a fair and statesmaulike 


construction of our Constitutions, State and 


| National, impose upon the office-holder un- 


der them?’ [state the question, of course, 
politically, and not morally ; for, wherever 
we encounter any claim or implication re- 


| quiring the violation of the law of God, all 


human laws, mandates, treaties or coustitu- 
tions, are as flax in the flame. My present 
stand-point is inside of the Constitutions, as 
their supporter; pot outside, as their des- 
troyer. 

Late discussions, on many of the points 
involved in the above question, have been so 
demonstrative and exhaustive, that I] shall 
study brevity by merely stating conclusions, 
rather than to repeat the arguments and re- 
produce the authorities by which they have 
been established. 

The only objection Tam aware of, which 
is made against the Constitution of Massa- 
chusetts, is that office-holding under it  in- 
volves an oath to support the Coustitution of 
the United States. 

The first provision in the Constitution of 
the United States, claimed to have a bearing 
upon the question of slavery, relates to the 
basis of representation,—the three-fitths rule, 
so calted, 


Ax this provision has been practically 


_ construed, ever since the adoption of the 
| . * . . . ~ 
| Constitution, it is, as to the slave States, a 


rule of disability. Were all their slaves to be 
tuken ane counted, as freemen, as we say 
they ought to be, the States now holding 
theas would be immediately entitled to about 
fifleen more representatives in the lower 


House of Congress than they now claim.— 
Thuvugt & sepce i tus laws ul uuu 


which must loreyer give free States an as- 
cendaney, in point of wealth, and uumbers, 
over slave States, yet | should rejoice all the 
tore at that extension of freedom which 
would add so much to the relative power of 
the South. 

The vext provision is that which says, 
‘Congress shall have power —to provide for 
calling forth the tnilitia to suppress insur- 
rections.’ Tt has been claimed that, in case 
of a servile insurrection, the oath of a mem- 
ber of Cougress would oblige him to exer- 
cise this power. No proposition could be 
more untenable, it is a power given, not a 
duty enjoined. Suppose such an insurrec- 
tion to have spread into a free State, and to 
endanger the lives of its inhabitants, it may 
be the duty of Cougress to suppress it, as it 
may be the duty of an executive magistrate 
to put duwn a mob, no matter how righteous 
the remote cause in which it may have orig- 
inated, But suppose the slaves to have is- 
sued a new aud real declaration of Indepeud- 
ence, and to have instituted a complete and 
not a partial form of republican government, 
the question will be open to every member 
of Congress, which is the insurgent partly, and 
which, therefore, the partly to be suppressed. 

Bat the provision relating to fugitives from 


service or labor is supposed to present what 


Lord Bacon called the experimentum crucis,— 
the test. 

Now, on the face of this provision, there 
is vot the slightest hint or intimation that 
any legislation, either by Congress or by the 
States, was expected or required. In the 
words, * law or regulation,’ it refers to legis- 
lation; not, however, to enjoin, but to inter- 
dict. The idea of legislation, therefore, was 
present io the minds of the framers, and yet 
they made no injunction on State or nation 
to act upon it. All they demanded was that, 
for a certain purpose, it sliould not be acted 
upon. 

All this has been so many times de'ron- 
strated, that every student of anti-slavery 
logic and literature has the arguments and 
the illustrations by heart. 

What, then, was the redress of a party 
from whom, a ‘person held to service or 
labor? had escaped ? Manifestly, the courts, 
and the courts alone. The cardinal words 
in the clause are words belonging to the 
courts, to judicial proceedings. ‘ Held,’ 
* under the laws,’ ‘discharged,’ ‘delivered up,’ 
‘claim,’ ‘party,’ ‘due,’—these are not words 
that savor of law-making, but of law-ex- 
pounding; not of concurrent acts of Senate 
and House, prescribing a general rule of 
conduct; but of the judicial acts of a legal 
tribunal adjudicating on ‘parties’ in reference 
to a specific ‘claim. In the case of a claim 
for an escaping servant, the courts must act 


in rem, that is, upon the subject-matter in 


litigation; and, trom time immeorial, 
whenever the courts act in rem, as in the 
case of replevin, they order the thing in dis- 
pute to be ‘delivered up’ to the prevailing 
party. This is the common function of 
courts; it is not of legislatures, 

But, in the case of a ‘claim’ by a ‘ party’ 


* people to be thus told that they before a court, for a fngitive from service, 
ven ask Congress to relieve them 
digrace ot Slavery? That they der these words in the Constitution, the main 
isk their servants to protect native question would be, whether the person 
“Sticans who are constitutionally claimed was ‘held’ to service or labor, un- 
“their Liberty? Nor for the repeal der any State laws; or,—which is the exact 
e-rule which disgraced our nation, correlative of this,—whether such service or 
™ tlaveholders themselves dared not labor was ‘due’ from the person claimed. 

‘d which was soou after repealed, | 
‘ger suffered to disgrace Congress? {aw, in order to ascertain its meaning? If 
bot of Europe could have retained | so, then this clause in the Constitution, so 
‘had he have exercised the same far from including slaves, by force of its 


what would be the question? Clearly, un- 


Now, shall we look at the language of a 





terms, expressly excludes them. 1 am en- 
deavoring now to ascertain the meaning of 
the provision from its ianguage, and not 
from history or any contemporaneous events, 
and I should like to have a pro-slavery 
champion tell me why, if the framers of the 
Constitution meant slaves, they didn’t say 
so? He may answer me whichever way he 
will; before J get through, it will be seen 
that I shall confute him on his own answer. 
Instead of saying slaves, the Constitution 
uses words which, in their natural significa- 
tion, exclude the idea of a slave. Listen: 
‘ Person held to service, ‘shall be delivered 
up on claim of the party to whom such ser- 
vice or labor may be due.’ Now, the terms 
‘held’ and ‘due’ are technical law terms, per- 
haps as old as the common law itself. At 
any rate, fur hundreds of years, they have 
been invested with a specific legal meaning, 
and for millions of times, they have been 
used fur a specific legal purpose. Iv law 
books and in judicial proceedings, they have 
been used in their special technical sense, 
and one might as well try to conjure up a 
doubt about the meaning of the word ‘ten,’ 
or the word ‘ radius,’ or the word ‘ azote,’ as 
about them. A debtor is held to bail; that 
is, he has come*under a civil obligation to 
appear, &c. An obligor is held and firmly 
bound; that is, he has covenanted, by an 
instrument under seal, to pay something or 
do something. The jury finds that such a 
sum is due from the defendant to the plain- 
tif, The court decides that the services of 
an indented apprentice are due to the mas- 
ter, &c. &c. But the very definition ot a 
slave is, that he is incapable of contracting 
with any mortal whomsoever, not even with 
a woman to make her his wife, nor with a 
physician to save him from death. He can 
no more make a promise, than a stone or a 
log. He cannot owe. Men bind themselves 
by consent, by an exercise of the will. But a 
slave’s will is in bis master’s bosom. ‘Talk 
of his making a contract, by virtue of which 
his services are due to another; he has not 
even the instrument to contract with. ‘To 
say, then, that a slave is a chattel, and that 
service is due or owing from him to his owner, 
is to say that a chattel, which, civilly, is de- 
void of will, is omiuipotent over its own na- 
ture, and can be a dead chattel and a live 
debtor at the same time. 

But we have been looking, exclusively, at 
the language of the Constitution, Is there 
not some principle of interpretation, accom- 
panied also by tacts fulfilling the conditions 
of the principle, which can modify the words 
in question, and impose upon them a mean- 
Lag B2MR. ..01e Fue eee ee Ree ewewnty geteteny 
English, legal sense ? 

All will understand that I here refer to the 
principle of contemporaneous interpretation, 
or construction by historical facts. Now, I 
acknowledge the validity of this principle. 
It seems to me sound, and, therefore, wher- 
ever it fairly carries me, L must go. LT cannot 
deny a principle because of its supposed 
adverse bearmg upon the point in issue. If 
I deny it now, by aud by, when LT have oc- 
casion to use it, my adversary will cite my 
denial against me. The rule to du as we 
would be done by, belongs to logic as well 
as to every thing else. 

But suppose it could be demonstrated 
from contemporaneous records, or historical 
evidence of any kind, that the framers of the 
Constitution meant to allow the case of fu- 
gitive slaves to be included in the second 
section of the fourth article, the question 
will still retain, whether they have used 
language sufliciently plain and comprehen- 
sive to effectuate their purpose. If they 
have not, then their purpose, like that of ten 
thousand other coutracting parties, becomes 
abortive. As the clause stands, it is unex- 
ceptionable. Neither humanity nor the 
higher law has ought to allege against it.— 
But if an attempt is made to force the idea 
of slavery into it, by virtue of an outside 
rule of construction, then another rule of 
construction, as old, and far more sacred 
and binding, arises, which explains the ex- 
planation and econstrues the construer. ‘This 
sacred and authoritative rule is, that, in 
whatever pertains to human life and liberty, 
every thing is to be construed most strictly 
in favor of these natural rights. The law 
books overflow with precedents on this sub- 
ject, and they are all on one side. No miat- 
ter how dire the intent of the legislator was ; 
he may have been a very Herod; he may 
have intended to murder infants or to enslave 
a race; still, if words have not been used 
which command and coerce such & meaning, 
they are not to be so executed. Had the ty- 
rant legislator meant to kill another by a 
blow, but had missed his aim, the object of 
his wrath would not be dead; so if he meant 
to enact a law which would enslave a race, 
but failed to use the sufficient words, that 
race is not enslaved. This is not like the 
case of a common contract between A and 
B, (though it is often so argued,} in which, 
uo matter if the parties ouly say Fee faw-fum, 
and subscribe their nates to it, each kuow- 
ing perfectly well what the other understands 
it to mean, then each, by the clearest laws 
of morality, is bound to execute it as his 
co-contractor expected. But here, the rights 





of third persons are concerned, and there- 
fore the original compact, when subjected to | 
all the well-established rules of interpreta- | 
tion, is our only guide. The first rule is, to 
ascertain the meaning of the law from the 
words used. The second is to view it in the 
light shed upon it by history. The third, 
which overreaches both these, is to construe 
every thing most strictly in favor of life and 
liberty. I need not cite authorities to sup- 
port these wel-known principles. The 
books abound in them. In recent discus- 
sions, on this subject, they have been made 
accessible to all. * 





* As Judge Story’s version of the Constitu- 
tion, in the Prigg case, is so often cited, I will 
give the general principle of interpretation, as 
after teards laid down by him, on the same sub- 
ject, in his Commentaries : 

* Opposite interpretations,’ says he, ‘and dif- 
ferent explanations of different provisions, may 





well be presumed to have been presented in 


But to all this it is replied, that the prac- 
tice of the government, for more than sixty 
years, conflicts with such an exposition. 
True ; but the special reason for commencing 
this practicesis as much a matter of history 
as any thing-else. ‘The same historical facts 
which give relevancy to the argument from 
cotemporaneous construction, show the ori- 
gin, and must limit the extent of the practice 
under that construction. In twelve of the 
thirteen States, slavery existed asa fact, when 
the Constitution was framed. An attempt 
was made to give it an express constitutional 
guaranty. It was believed, on all hands, that 
slavery was an institution about to pass away. 
It was deetned impossible for slavery and 
republicanism to co-exist. Universal freedom 
was every where seen to be a logical neces- 
sity from the country’s antecedents, and a 
little time only was wanted to work out the 
problem. This, then, was the dilemma to 
be met. The fact of partial slavery was to 
be recorciled with the universal right to 
freedom. To accomplish this, the expedient 
was hit upon of adopting a phraseology for 
the Constitution, under which the slaveho!- 
der might claim to continue in the possession 
of his slaves, for a time, and until the period 
should arrive at which, as was then expected, 
slavery would cease out of the land. When 
that expected epoch should come, the Con- 
stitution would apply to freemen alone, in 
fact as well as in terms, and it could not be 
known from perusing the instrument any but 
freemen had ever existed under it. It was 
with this understanding that the Constitution 
was framed. It was with this understanding 
that it was adopted. It could not have been 
framed or adopted on any other. 

This view of the subject solves every dif- 
ficulty, and accounts for every fact belonging 
the case. It shows why the two or three 
States which favored slavery at the Conven- 
tion, when baffled in their attempt to obtain 
express guarantees for it, were content to 
accept an ambiguous phraseology, ana to 
run their chance under it. It shows why 
the States adverse to slavery assented to pro- 
visions whose immediate practical construc- 
tionj would recognize the fact of slavery, 
without acknowledging its right, but whose 
intrinsic meaning end force no more em- 
braced slavery than they did the British 
Press-gang or the French Lettres de Cachet, 
and which, whatever they meant, were un- 
derstood, on all sides, to be applicable to an 
institution soon to be abandoned and cast out 
by all men. And it accounts, as no other 
hypothesis ever did or can, for that extraor- 
dinary series of measures which signalized 





whee 

during the earlier periods of its history. I 
mean the two or three instances in which sla- 
very was recognized by legisiation,—each 
perfectly compatible with the idea that its 
days were numbered,—as contracted with 
those repeated acts of sweeping, wholesale 
legislation, which aimed mortal blows at the 
very existence of the institution itself. What 
was the Fugitive Slave Act of 1793, compared 
with oue of the first acts of the First Con- 
gress, reaffirming the Ordinance of 1787, and 
the affirmation of that affirmance, when the 
States formed from that territory were ad- 
mitted into theUnion ?—conmpared again with 
the repeated acts prohibiting the introduc- 
tion of slaves into the territories ; with pro- 
visions for traushipping captured slaves to 
Africa ; with the abolition of the slave trade 
at the earliest possible nour allowed by the 
Constitution ; with what, four the times, was 
one of the boldest of measures, the making 
of the slave trade a felony, punishable with 
death ? &c. &e. The anti-slavery legislation 
of Congress looked to the circumscription 
and extinction of slavery; its pro-slavery 
legislation looked only to incidental matters, 
and, though immensely important in its ef- 


fects, yet, at that time, it seemed compara- | 


tively unimportant. ‘This was precisely the 
way in which men would act, who were at- 
tempting to reconcile the temporary fact of 
slavery with the permanent and universal 
rights of freedom, 


Now, let us take the worst view which the 
subject will allow. Let us suppose that history 
and contemporaneous events constrain us to 
admit, (though, in fact, the evidence is not 
overwhelmingly strong nor altogether con- 
sistent,) that the framers of the Constitution 
and its early administrators did acquiesce, 
and did mean to acquiesce,—1 put it in ite 


worst forin,—in the pro-slavery construction | 





different bodies, to remove local objections, or 
to win local favor. And there can be no cer- 
tainty, either, that the different State Conven- 
tions, in ratifying the Constitution, gave the 
same uniform interpretation to its language, or 
that, even in a single State Convention, the 
same reasoning prevailed with a majority, much 
less with the whole of the supporters of it... . 
It is not to be presumed that even in the Con- 
vention which tramed the Constitution, from 
the causes above mentioned, and other causes, 
the clauses were always understood in the same 
sense, or had precisely the same extent of ope- 
ration.... Nothing but the text itself was 
adopted by the people. ... Is the sense of the 
Constitution to be ascertained, not by its own 
text, but by the “probable meaning”’ to be 
gathered by conjectures from scattered docu- 
ments, from private papers, from the table-talk 
of some statesmen, or the jealous exaggerations 
of others? Is the Constitution of the United 
States to be the only instrument which is not 
to be interpreted by what is written, but by 
probable guesses, aside from the text?... It 
is obvious that there can be no security to the 
people ir any Constitution of government, if 
they are not to judge of it by the fair meaning | 
of the words of the text, but the words are to 
be bent and broken by the ‘probable meaning’ 
of persons whom they never knew, and whose | 
opinions and means of judging may be no bet- | 
ter than theirown. The people adopted the Con- 
stitution according to the words of the tert, in 
their reasonable interpretation, and not according 
to the private interpretation of any particular 
man.’ 1 Story’s Comm., 388-392. 

There are other parts of the Constitution, | 
about the meaning of which there are proofs of | 
a much greater diversity of opinion than about | 
theclause in question. What would be thought | 


if an attempt were now made to override the | 
obvious import of the Constitution, by such 
collateral opinions of indjvidual men = 


of the fourth article, it is still clear that such 
acquiescence was entirely consistent with 
the expectation and belief that slavery would 
soon die out, and when the expected time 
should arrive, the duty of forbearance or 
acquiescence would be at anend, and the 
strict language of the Constitution, in its 
natural and legal sense, should then be the 
rule of action for all. 

Suppose A and B to propose a partnership 
for ten years. On all the main points of the 
relation their interests and wishes coincide ; 
but there is a collateral matter, not only un- 
important in proportion to the great motives 
which prompt the union, but understood to 
be of a temporary character, in which they 
clash. This matter both parties have reason | 
for not spreading on the face of the contract. 
Terms are theretore adopted which do not, 
in nomine, or in specific p'irase, either except 
or reject what is desired by the one or denied 
by the other; and it is understood that a 
temporary forbearance, or recognition even, 
isto be allowed. Or suppose two parties 
to have an amicable litigation in court, and 
the question between them is, in what terms 


follow the fortunes of the dominion of the 
British Crown, and pass speedily into prac- 
tical oblivion? They doubtless would sup- 
pose that it would last until after the epoch 
of 1802; because, up to that time, slaves, by 
the supposition, could be imported. But 
could any man have supposed that, in a coun- 
try, at whose birth the song of the angel was, 
that ‘all men are created free and equal;, 
whose infancy had borne the struggles of 
maturest manhood; and whuse great solemn 
compact entered into for the guide of its life, 
through all the generations, declares its ob- 
ject to be to ‘establish justice, promote the 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to themselves and their posterity,’ 
—can any sane man suppose that, in sneb a 
country, and by men achieving such deeds, 
covenanting before the world tor such prin- 
ciples, it was supposed that slavery could 
survive all justice, welfare, law and religion, 
for so much as a hundred years? It is tm- 
possible. ‘Two generations would have been 
the utmost limit that extravagance could ask 
for it. 

When, then, this rule of contemporaneous 





the decree of the court is to be entered.— 
On all points but one, they are agreed. On 
this point, a claitn is made, by one of the 
parties, which the other will not admit, and 
the court itself refuses to enter it upon the 
record, as being contra bonos mores, or against 
sound morals, At last,as a temporary ,arrange- 
ment the terms of the record are agreed upon, 


construction, with the limitation as to time 
which its own history carries with it, bas 
had its scope, there remains not a particle of 
even a political obligation on the government, 
or any oflicer of the government, or any 
citizen whose action connects him with the 


of slavery. All are remitted to the plain 
language of the Constitution, which, as be- 





excluding the claim,but with a personal under 
standing between the parties, that during the 
brief period for which the exigency ts understood 
to exist, practical resistance to the claim shal! 
be torborne. Now, do not these suppositions 
fulfil all the conditions of the rule of con- 
temporary interpretation ? and what judge 
or jurist, What court or chancellor, cau say 
that such an arrangement, which was only | 
formed to get rid of a transitory difficulty, | 
shall be afterwards, by any change of cir- | 
cumstances, made co-ertensive with the legal | 
and binding relations into which the parties 

have entered ? 

If, chen, the rule of contemporaneous con- | 
struction should he allowed to open the 
Constitution for the purpose of letting in the 
idea of slavery, all the limitations attached 
to that rule must necessarily come in with | 
it; and among these is the limitation of time. | 
It would be the most unrighteous of interpre- 
tations, even as between the original parties, 
and without reference to the rights of third | 
persons, to impose a new reacing upon the 
Constitution, by force of the rule of histori- 


! 





ae peeportet, chem the wory history that gave 


porary only, 
allowed to change the obvious prima facie 
meaning of the instrument, we must have 
the whole of the contemporaneous history, 
so as to know how much—that is, in this case, 
how leng—it is to change it; and, on this 
point, nothing can be clearer than the proof 
offorded by that history. 

The fact that slavery has not passed away, 
as was expected, but is to-day two-fuld more | 
extended in the territory which it covers, and 
six-fold more numerous in the victims whieh 
it contains, has uot a feather’s weight in in- 
validating this course of the conclusions to 
which it leads. It is an argument the other 
way. If aclaim is set up to make that en- 
during which.was understood to be transitory, 





be sectional, the reasons are, not so much 
the weaker, but so much the stronger, for | 
discarding the transient gloss that has been 
put upon it, aud for giving ita practical in- 
terpretation in accordance with the great 
principles of liberty it was designed to se- 
cure and uphold. 
| This argument, it seems to me, becomes 
| irresistable, when we escape from our pres- 
lent environment of facts, and go back and 
i take our stand among the facts of 1787 and 
"88. Who, at that period, saw the immense 
expansion ir the culture of cotton and the 
effect it would have upon the interests of 
/men, the diplomacy of courts, and the desti- 
_ny of nations? Who foresaw the cupidity 
of Northern cities, which would make them 
ubandon the great principles on which the 
war of the revolution itself proceeded, for 
the hope of a cent a yard on calico, and a 
penny a pound on iron, in a prospective tar- 
iff, never,to be obtained 2? Who foresaw that 
Northern apostates would gamble for the | 
Presidency, and use the bodies and souls of 
men for their dice? Had a vision of these 
| now present facts: been presented to the 
framers of the Constitution, they would have 
viewed them as impossible as cannibalism. 
For those who admit that slavery was tol- | 
erated and acquiesced in, by our goverument, 
from the coustraint of a momentary pecessi- 
ty, but deny that it was adopted as an endur- 
ing part of our system, only one further 
question remains. What length of acquies 
_censce or toleration should be allowed, in | 
| fulfilment of the original understanding ?— | 
| When did, or when will, the time arrive 
beyond which all implied or expected obli- 
gations in behalf of slavery must cease to 
' exist, even on the priaciple that it was at 
first allowed to meet a temporary exigency ? 
This question is analogous to that of ‘ ade- | 
quate timas,’ or ‘ reasonable times,’ which is | 
_ passed upon every day by juries, and decided | 
every day by the courts, Looking at this, 
question from a point of view inside the 
Coustitution, considering the number of 
slaves in what are now called the slave States, 
in 1787, their value, and their relation of | 











| 


social and economical dependence borne | 
towards them by their masters, on the one | 
hand; and, on the other hand, considering 

ithe Declaration of Independence which the 
| people had just prociaiined to the world as | 
their rule of faith and practice; considering 
the immortal principles of equity and justice | 
which were embodied in the Constitution of 
the United States, and the sacrifice which 
bad been made to secure their enjoyment for 
ages to come ;—considering all these things, 
I say, who can suppose that any man believed, 


or, at most, that any considerable number of 


men believed, that the dominion of slavery . 
in this country would not share the fate and 


it birth demonstrates that it was to be tem- | ed this detailed exposition, 
If contemporaneous history is | 


lagainstthe rights of mankind, 


fore shown, does not mean slavery, any more 
than it means the Inquisition or Thuggery. 

There is another consideration connected 
with this subject. For thirty years after the 
adoption of the Constitution,—that is, upto 
about the time of the Misseuri Compromise, 
—I recollect no instanee in which the South 
ever made any demonstration of a purpose 
to regard slavery as a permanent institution 
of the country, and to shelter and extend it, 
under the Constitution itself! Then, a new 
policy was avowed, Slavery was to be ex- 
tended, not circumscribed.  lustead of the 
supposed privilege of a temporary existence, 
a charter for new existence coeval with the 
Constitution itself was claimed for it. This 
important fact furnishes to my mind no rea- 
son for a more liberal or enlarged construc- 
tion of the rule of contemporaneous exposi- 
tion. 

Mr. Editor, though my opinions are of no 
public importauce, vet there are one or two 


, reasous why fdlo not regret this oppertunity to 
| state them somewhatat length, Inthe fierce 


have been engayed, no occasion has demand- 


cal exposition, and then to claim that reading | contest in which, for some years past, we 


the fight, we have been obliged to give blows 
and parry blows, and leave truces and trea- 
ties for the morrow. In discussing slavery 
belore the pro-slavery men in congress, aud 
the more jmpassive pro-slavery men at the 
North, we have been acting onthe defensive, 
and against the most OUTrALCOUS ALETESSIONS | 
—iggressions, even according to their own 
coustitutional theories. Butthe Free Soilers, 


| so faras I recollect, though they may have 


often placed themselves upon the platform 
of their adversary, for the sake of meeting 
his argument on his own hypothesis, vet I 
believe they have never yielded up any of 
the grounds here marked out and coutended 
for. 

Another is, that it gives me an opportunity 


and that national which was understood to | Vitdicate the consistency of my own views, 


and, as I believe, the consistency of the Free 
Soil party, generally. If Leonteuded, as | 
often have done, that our pro-slavery legista- 
tion by Congress had no warrant in the 
Constiiuton of the United States, then any 
disingenuous person might charge me with 
transterring the obligation to the States,— 
Aud if Pinaintain that the States,as such, 
had no duty to perform on this subject, 
the same unscrupulous accuser might pre- 
tend to see a neeessity for lodging the power 
in Congress again. Aud thus be might 
charge me with shifting my ground, or ne- 
cording to he vulgar expression, with playing 
‘fast and loose,’ while the plain truth and 
the and the whole truth would be,that he was 
shifting his unwarrantable imputations. 

The view which | have now taken shows 
the anti-siavery character of the Constitutian. 
It explains, also, how, consistently wath this 
anti-slavery character, a pro-slavery con- 
struction was, Originally, aud to answer a 
temporary purpose, given to some parts of 
its provisions. And, what is most importardt, 
it demonstrates that the original pro slavery 
legislation under it, so far oom proving its 
permanent and abiding mah, andl. character, 
Was exhausting whatever of pro-slavery 
could be forced upon it, or incorporated intu 
it, by the rules of extemporaneous exposition 
When that rule has spent itself by lapse of 
time, and in accordance with its own histori- 
cal limitations, then the Constitution, like 
Christian in his journey to the Celestial City, 
has cast the burden of sin fiom his back, 
and stands redeemed fiom all pro-slavery 
attributes and attributions. 

Now pardon me for expressing with no 
unkindness of feeling, por hint at any dire- 
liction of duty, my deep regret, that while 
the anti-slavery argument is growing stronger 
and stronger, by the progress of eveute, and 
especially by the evolution of the moral 
sentiment of the world, a body of men should 
rise uy among us, animated by an unflag- 


ling energy and zeal that would do credit to 
i any cause, who coalesce with the extremest 
champions of slavery, whether North or 


South, in contending tor the most ultra pro- 


slavery construction of the Constitution ; and 


who thus furnish ‘aid and comfor’?—anate- 
rial aid, even, to the most fanatical claims of 
every Southern slaveholder in his crusadey 
Asa class, 


Ido not doubt their sincerity, but P lument 


their disatrous position. 


One word more, and I will close: There 
may be true anti-slavery nen, who will not 


adopt my conclusions as set forth in this let- 


ter; and there may he those, who, while 
they assent to the principles laid down, may 
not think the rule of cotemporaneous con- 
struction has yet expended its force, and 
therefore many hold that previous interpre. 
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government, to do one further act in behalf 


In the thick of 
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tutions ought still to be followed for a gene- 
ration or more longer. Is there any reason 
whv such men should not hold office, and, of 
course, vote? As members of Congress or 
of State Legislatures, I trust [I have shown 
they can Lave no legitimate connection with 
slavery in any way; because the Constitution 
requires no legislation, by State or nation, 
on the subject. And the chances are indet- 
initely small, that, in any other ofiice or pos- 
ition, they will be called upon to do any net 
for the return of a fugitive slave, or in belall 
of slavery. Should such an exigeney arise, 
they could resist the demand, and tuke the 
consequences, just as, in the capacity of pri- 
vate citizens, they could do the same. So 
far as pro-slavery implications are concerned, 
J should not have the slightest oljection to 
take the commission end the oath ot a United 
States Marshal to-day. Hf entled upou under 
the law of 1793 or 1850, to arrest an alleged 
fugitive, I} should rejoice that the coninission 
was in my bands, and notin the lisnds of 
one who would do so ungodly a deed. The 
frivélous and light-minded may here say, 
that, with such an intent, one of the qualifi- 
cations of the incumbent should be a long 
purse. But it would be immaterial for such 
® purpose, whether I were rich or poor. If 
rich, to what better use coull | put my mo- 
ney? If poor, who could doubt my indem- 
nification by an eager public? At any rate, 
ts a last resort, 1] could surrender my com- 
mission. ‘Two officers in the British army 
did this, ou the breaking out of the Revolu- 
tionary war, because they would not be guilty 
of assisting to subjugate the colonies. 
ville Sharp, who then beld an office in one 
of the home departments, did the same, and 
for the same reasons. 

In a characteristic note, Mr. Editor, vou 
requested me, iu stating my views of the 
Constitution, to be texplicit” TD trust that you 


OY a0 
qaerati- 


will find that I have been so. Atany rate, if 
any person, for any reason gshindl feel an in- 
terest in my views on this sibjeet; und in- 
stead of arraigning and denottecing me be- 
fore thepublic, if he shall ask, ia any civil 
way, to be informed of them, he may be 


assured of respectiul attention. 
Yours, truly, HORACE MANN, ! 
P. S. As to your correspondents ond 
others, who have rushed in with suel alue- 
rity to cover the retreat of their frieud,—ioy 
original assailant.— ‘perhaps longhtto regard 
the zeal which has so din:med their vision, 
as lhe mere expression of ther good wiilto- 
wards him, rather than of to 
me or the, teath; amd so to let it pass. * DD, 
Y., the correspondent of the fat Slavery 
Standard, intimated a less amiable exeuse for 
himself, when lately, in a moment of self 
conscions recoguition, he : 


“1 ' 
iH-will towards 


, sat ‘ 
revested foi 


elf the name ot the ‘laughingjhyena.” 
all the people shouted, Amen! 


bhitia- 


And 


~te- 


Patriarchal ¢2) Practices (11) 


The Williamsburgh 'Pimes lias the follow. | 


ing interesting account of a peculiarity in| 
our Southera brethren from the pen of a} 
traveling correspondent who writes frou | 
Aiken, &. 0. | 


* Tnalmost every community in the Seath, | 
resides an individual whose professi yin] em- 
ployment is the hunting, for hire,of runaway | 
slaves. He keeps a pack of twelve or filieen 
sure-scented bicod- hounds, and, on receiving | 
a commission, staris off in pursuit on horse 
hack, accompanied by | Wis 
these are placed on i neither distance 
nor time will save the 
through woods, meando 
deep-inouthed voices being sometimes heard | 
miles away. The owner of the dogs uitst 
keep up with them, for should be be ia the | 
background when the fugitive is overtaken, | 
the poor wretch would soon be torn in pieces. | 
When all hope of eseape is lost, the runaway | 
generally coutrives to mount a tree, and thus | 
save his body from the lacerating figs of| 
the dogs. ‘The owners of the dogs |) 
control over them that they can eall them off 


iin dows. nonce 
revi, 
fuetiver on th YY 2, 
Wartnps, th 


and 
S alld > 


ave such 


ascent at any moment, and instantly subdue | 


their ferocity toward a victim whom they 





have rundown, ‘Phe remuneration reeeived 
for hunting a fugitive, varies from S10 to 50, 
according to to the tine emploved. ‘These 
*ecnorts ys ~aln etinveriil:! pyr eum. 

} sinens are almost iaveriatny taecom 
panied on their expeditions by any bumean 


heing, and are men of indomitable courage, 
ft is well they are so, for occasionally they 
fall in with an ugly customer who endeavors 
to kill bis porsuer if he can, Boing 
sary appendages to society, Uhese hunters are 
not regarded wih that aversion which one 


heces- 


would naturally think their peculiar oecupa- | 


tion would exciie; on the contrary, they ave 
frequently spoken of #8 niece men, 
neich! Some even have a repute- 


food 
rs, &e. 
tien for piety. 
* Sometimes these blood-hounds are used 
to hunt white fugitives from justice, About 
three weeks ago ai gentleman Hving near 
this locality had a valuable 
stolen, ‘Phe hounds were started in quest of 
he rogue, pursued Lim avannah 
River, and after a chase of twelve hours—by 


carringe-horse 


across the S 


Which time the horse which the fellow had ' | 


stolen was Complete ly 
traveled tity tygles 
save himself as far: 
worried by the dogs, the tellow stood upright 
on the saddle, but as it was, his legs pu feat 
were horribly mangled 
the pack came up. 1 
instance where a pack « 
City of Augusta ia full ervoin pursuit of a 
white thief who had robbed a house a few 
miles distant, and although the tellow, kiow- 
that the dogs were after hin, visited one or 
two hotels, passing up and clawer st 

hopes of throwing the antuals off the scent, 


he was nusueecessiil, and finally, in despair, 


“used up? having 
To 


wiper 


he was caprored, 
Io 


se) i! 
posstote, 


from | 


s 
\ 
} 


before the owner ot 
Was told of another 


t hownds entered the 
er 


itis, 


Wi 


made tor the cauntry 
ed atier running abor 


ain, ane was captur- 


.t , 8 
tt three ites, 


Skulked and 


e, er tra 


Rev. Ss. 3 Prim . old, bit! 
of the friends of Liberty in this eonutry, the 
co-reviler with Webb of the Vib. Courier 
of Kossuth and and edit 


Mrs. Stowe, 


the .V. FL Gdserver, wentover to Magland by 
delegation trom the American Bible Seciety 


to the British and Foreign Bible & 
had two or three deleg: 


iely. 


gates already, but chose 
Wo insult the Brittsik pobhe by sending this 
special antagonist of Mrs. Stowe to meet her 


there, And the result lias iv 
tying. While she receiy highest hon- 
ors Which the mora! sceined ad Whalen 
can bestow, this traus- Atlantic Hunker is not 
allowed a foot ou a platform, nor a visibility 
there. ile smelt the storm aud ekulke dy ( 
man knows where! 

The British press heard of his apn 
ual pt 


been most grati- 
s the 


sont 


pared for bis reception thie 


i an infidel. 


? 
' ) 


no 


ed. is now proved by the fact that we may 
hourly expect to hear of the arrival on our 


shores of the Rev. Samuel Prime, editor of 
the .Vew York Observer—a paper which pro- | 8d without eeremony, be excludeg from our 
The presence of 
pro-slavery ministers of religion on the one, or | 
man has been, for years, the most systematic ;, the other, would bring down the €hristianity | 
of England to the level of the Christianity 


fesses to be conducted in aceordance with the 
principles of the most exalted piety. This 


and virulent of all the ealummiatora whom 


the Abolitionists of America have bad to en- , 


counter, 

“Put it will not sufiice that this Rev. Mr. 
Prime, the vehement advocate of Slavery, 
aud the systematic slanderer of Mrs, Stowe, 
und of all who, like that lady, seek to put 
down the gigantic evil, be excluded from the 
platforms of our religious meetings. He 
must be equally excluded from the evangel- 
ical pulpits of England.” 

Let the Observer tell the result: 


“Public meetings were held in honor of 


his coming, and resolutions adopted, remon- 
strattng against his appearaice in Exeter 
Hall, Auxiliary Societies sent up their pro- 
tests, and a communication was received by 


the British and Foreign Bible Society, stating | 
that “a body of men was organized” to take | 
measures to drive him from the platform, if 
’ Ile sent his | 


he should appear. , Ss 


eredc:tials to the Bible Society, accompan- 


icd by a note saying, that owing to the state | 


ot his health, (!) he should not be able to par- 
ticipate in the public exercises of the meeting, 
lo which he received no reply. 

“The Rev. Mr. Cook of the American 
Tract Society, Rev. Dr. Vermilye of New 
York, and Rev. Dr. Nelson of Mass., were all 
assailed by name, on account of their alleged 
indifference or hostility to the Antu-Slavery 
movements in’ America; but none of these 
gentlemen had the honor of being posted as 
opponents of Uncle Tom.” 

Phe Observer foresees war rising between 


the two countries, but we guess it will not be | 


nuch of aone. David had quite a cause of 
war When his “messengers” were sent home 
half shaved; but we ean see no belligerent 
ground at albin this ease, for the redoubtable 
Mr. Prime skulked and nobody knows what 


sAC 


became othin. Elunkers better stay at home, | 


| deference tor the 
} 


—Portland Enquirer. 
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From the Ashtabula Sentinel. 
Jufidelity. 
This in the 
The 


Di 
be committed with 


term implies a disbelief 


responsibility of human ‘tions, man 
who holds that crime may 


° bo . ’ Se 
hipunity Uniess pro aroite 


lie 
against the 


inseparably connected penalty with crime. 
does not believe that every offence 
law of kindne 
+), 


s, the love t 


nature, thereby disqualifying us for the higher 


| enjoyment of doing good to our fellow beings, 


Such men are Intidels. They do not believe 


. 


» teachings of Christ be 


to 


obetrue. They may 


+ 
7 
believe in the truths he uttered; 


lit 
dil 


y will display itself in spite of hy- 


pocri *Ve 


Thus when Professor Srvanr wrote 
his work in defence of slavery and its attend- 


ant erimes When Dr Tann a 


bresehad hi 


' «lower law sermon, and Dr. Dewry declared 


he would” return his mother to chains and 


pollution were she to eseape from slavery, they 


suowed themselves to be intidels, although clad 


in Sacercotal robes. 


They evidently believed the injunction ‘of 


Jesus “to do unto others as 


is," a mere rhetorical figure; 


them do unto 


and the promise which Ile gave to the merciful, 


| they looked upsn as a despicable falsehood.— 


Their actions gave unmistakab yidene 
r t unmistakable evidence of 
their infidelity. 

She 


sembly lately met at Buffalo. 


New School Presbyterian General As- 


in the bosom of their church, slave-holders, 


| and those who buy and sell men, women, and 


is 


it 


estimated that there are 120,060 immortal hu- 


children. If our recollection be 


correct, 


Presbyterian*Church. Males and females 


ld 


arc 
from owner to owner 
! the 
Members of that church rear victims for south- 
th 
* 3 a. 7 Se ) on 
tion to thear beauty and acco 

Minis 


ry })) 


aba 


a teen - 
nm DOnCaTe, sold 


like swine. ‘They are bred for market.— 


ern br 
mplishments. 
a 


ters who were members of that gencral 


ass y, thoee who protess to teach the gospel, 


} 


and when asked to exclude such revolting infi- 


ls from their christian fellowships, manifested 


Aart 
vy) tong “ny 
Impacence, an 


request, and that 


lntidels protaned the sacramental rights of the 


new testament by sitting at the table and par- | 


taking of the Lord’s supper, with men who 
breed women fi 


1 y 
7a 


xr the market. Some of those 


roiessc¢ ret 
ern Reserve recking with the pollution of such 
contaminations, and poisoning the religious at- 
mosphere around them, with this slaveholding 
malaria. 


ay 
vi 


One of the most distinguished pimps of these 


lave hreoedin intide} 
stave brecain Seetea 


Yr 
the “American Bible Society,’ as a delegate to 
attend the 


> a7 
Bi sc 


meeting of “the British and Foreign 


> nee * : 
SOCCLY, Wail 





We refer to the Rev. S. I. Prime, one of the | who are moved to engage in such a work, be- 
editors of a notoriously infidel paper in New) cause we cannot subscribe to ali they profess in 
York ealled the “ New York Odserver;" a pa- | other matters. Noone considers Samuel Lewis 
per which for years has slandered and vilified | or John Rankin implicated in the recent doings 
every public , Who assails vice and crime, at Iartford, because they stood by the side of 

> tuey are how sustained and encouraged in| Garrison at Cincinnati, and counselled with him 
ihe el sof the Slave States. to promote the Anti-Slavery cause. ‘The editor 

The appoint tof such a man to represent | of the Press himself believes no such thing.— 
the Americ ] s ty in that assembly of | Let us understand each other, and in our rela- 
christians, shows the low standard of mor ts | tions, be careful to render justice—erring, if at 
which cortrois that} ym, and the influ- | all,on the side of charity. 
ence of the slave upon its members.— — Si —icieipieadliiclinia 
Notwithstanding le course Mr. Priwr’s Erricient.—Says Mrs. Nichols in ber ac- 
live is inmistakable denial of the teachings | count of the recent anniversary of the New | i 
of scripture, yet he was sent as a representative York Women’s Temperance Society : 

{ the American Bible Society | “ During the past year they have kept four 

Bat i pears that the people of England ; and sometimes tive lady-lecturers in the field; 

had too much self respect to permit his presence have r: ised nearly $1200, distributed 50,000 
to pollute their meetings. ile was not only agen Pemperance tracts, obtained 100,- 
eal tara ° * | OVO pledgcs, the signatures of 28,000 women 
excluded from the meetings of the society, but | tg a petition for the Maine Law, and carried 


froin the s, and tl 


vy? Vesit 
pulpit 





of the English Christians. 
When his arrival was known, 
r with almost ananimous voice denou: 


THE ANTESLAVERY BUGLE. | 


| 
| The Press of last week 


! . . e . 
| article in reply to the stricturesof several Anti- 


| Cincinnati Convention. 


moral | 











‘1 ‘ e | > 4 bd *,* . . . 
“flow much our warning voice was need- | his presence as offensive to British christianity. 


The London Advertiser 
; 
{ 


spoke as foligws $ 


“ All such as he, must, without exception, 


| platform and our pulpits. 


_of America—that Christianity which not only 


| secks to find excuses for slave-holding and | 


| slave-selling and buying, but which assails and 
slanders all who dare to utter a word against 
the ‘peculiar institution. 


| This is amere specimen. The public press 
generally spoke of him with disgust, and it 
| became evident that he could not be allowed to 
' hold a seat in the convention, He very wisely 
| and prudently remained at his quarters ; not 
| daring to test the sincerity of those British 
| Christians who professed to hold pollution and 
crime in detestution. 

Thus is the American Church disgraced in 
the eyes of the christian world. low long 
will it remain supinely obedient to the slave 
power? 
and slave-breeding infidelity from its fellow- 
| Ship ? G. 


_ — a ~ 


From the Columbian. 


The Cincinnati Convention and the Christian 
Press. 





has a two column 


| Slavery papers, on his°course in relation to the 
! 


We regret to say, that 
we are not convinced, either of the propriety of 


the course of that paper, or of the fairness of | 
| its presentation of the question. “ The complaint | 
| as,”” says the Press, “that we refuse to put our- 


| selves IN ALLIANCE WITH INFIDELITY, in order to | 


advance the Anti-Slavery cause," Now, with all 
tev. Elitor of the Press—by 


no means impeaching his integrity or truthful- 


ness—-feeling great interest in the special work | 


in which he is engaged’with great zeal and use- 
fulness—we must say, that to our apprehension 
no such complaint has been made against him. 
We have made no such comptlaiat—-we have 
seen no such made by our coutemporaies. Our 





Tic does not belicve that Gep has} 


iby human laws is} friend of the Press misunderstands the point at 


issue, if he supposes it to be as he states it. 


The editor of the Press must certainly be 





. ! 
» mankind, blunts | 
| 


the finer sensibilitics, and injures our moral j 


we would have | jews, or infidels, or idolators, as may be at hand. 


able to appreciate the difference between acting 
with a man, for the time being, to accomplish a 
desirable object, and an alliance with any dogma 
Would he 
object to our calling to our aid a eatholie or an 
infidel, to help us take him out of a ditch into 
which he had fallen, provided we could not get 
Would he 
consider such a procedure an alliance on his 
part, or ours,with catholicism or infidelity ? 


which such a man mey cherish, 


him out without such assistance, 


And that is all we propose to do, or urge our 
uelyuuve wt «6au. AMG Vewwm 445 Gee sew 
among thieves, who have stripped him, and beat 
him, and thrown him into a ditch, and left him 


half dead. 


auesur 


We have not strength of our own 
to rescue him; he is in danger of perishing, 
before we can pluck him out by any orthodox 
measures at command. We call to our aid such 
The object accomplished, cach passes on his 
wey, all gratified at the opportunity of doing a 
good thing—and none more thankful than he 
who i8 rescued, 

The real question, then, is—Shall we accept 
the proffered aid, inthe urgent work of redeem- 





They have with- | 


| 
} 
' 
| 


, 
| errors in 
man beings held in bondage by members of the | 


| sects. 
els, and sell them at prices in propor- | 


leven anger at such reasonable | 


onvocatio ' congregated | yy. . . eae 
convocation of congregated | We have as little sympathy with Mr. Garrison’s 


rchers have returned to this West- | 


Is, was lately appointed by | 


h recently met in London, | 


e christian fellowship | 


Yi 


ing our land from Slavery, of those whose 
principles in other matters we disapprove ?— 


Shall we extend to them our aid in the same 
| work ? 


Nor, shall we embrace their dogmas or 
other matters. The editor of the 
Press, in uniting with Baptists, Methodists, or 
Universalists, in the promotion of the Temper- 
ance cause, does not consider himself as endors- 
ing the peculiar theological sentiments of those 
No more does he necessarily adopt the 
tencts of the Quakers or the infidels, in joining 
hands with them to promote another matter, 


4 


having no connection therewith, 
We do not presume, at present, to enter into 
But 


we cannot conseut to a premature condemna- 


an elaborate argument upon the subject. 
tion, by an eroneous statement of the question. 
| views of the Sabbath, or the pro-slavery char- 


Constitution, as Mr. Boynton has. 
We abhor the sentiments of the late Anti-Sab- 


| acter of the 
| bath Convention at Hartford, as much as he 
docs, 


Whenever a Convention is called to pro- 


| mote such an object, we shall be sure to be as 


| far away as he. 


“remember those in bonds as bound with them,” 
we shall call to our aid all who have the means 
or disposition to aid it such a work—and shall 
cheerfully go to the aid, according to our ability, 


_of all who call, whether our cotemporary of 
It is too late 
in the day to turn up our orthodox noses at any 


' the Press is found there, or not. 


it to the Legislature, which listened to their 
address and received their petition from a 


the Landon | committee of ladies appointed by the Wo- 


men’s State ‘Pemperance Society.” 
3 


‘ 


When will it exclude slave-holding ! 


In fulfilling the command to | 


‘The Anti-Slavery Bugl 


| SALEM, OHIO, JULY 2, 1853. 
| 











Executive ComMitTree meets July 3. 
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| a — 
| “The Most Dangerous Movement.” 


‘of the Bible question. 


|cature, ridicule, and misrepresentation is ex- 


°f —— 

The whole country, at least if the press be the Gee 
its representative, is moved with the’agitation ists, but of the fraternal church north and south. 
A vast amount of cari- 


SS ee —_ 


Agreement, 





| A most remarkable eye to eye vision of the | 
| tendencies of abolition and infidelity, exists | 
| between the doughfaced theology of the north 
tt the slaveholding piety of the south, all 
| tending decidedly to the conviction that slave- 
| holding and christianity are about the same 
| thing. We want it understood that this is not 
lacation of the infidels, or the abolition- | 
, A Calvinistic Dr. of Divinity, in South Caro- 
' lina, as reported by the Fairtield S. C. Herald, | 


' pended. The arguments used¥are represented | 54¥5: 


as stale and a thousand times exploded—the 
whole effort as imbecile, and impotent only to 
exhibit the “malignity” of its authors and thinks “that they would soon be compelled to | 


conductors. Otherssee in it * the most dan- 


has been made since the reformation.” 


—others prefer to wrap themselves in the man- 


| «The party called abolitionists, is nothing 
| more nor less than infidelity in disguise ;" and 


| throw off the mask, and stand forth before the 


dangerous movement against the Bible which + withering and rebuking scorn of all true chris- 
Some | tians.”’ 

a ‘ Te 
think it best once more to discuss the question | 


This South Carolina D. D. may be very hon- 
est in his opinion, indeed he could believe 


tle of holy dignity, and treat it with silent jothing clse if he thinks his northern brethren 
scorn, The fears of all alarmed. The honest | jn the ministry men of truth; for while the 


being removed. 


crush the ministry—to abolish the_Sabbath— 
| to re-enact the scenes of French anarchy and 


- 


| Jacobinism. 


While southern piety sees in 
it only an effort to scatter in fragments, the bless- 
ed patriarchial institution, just as his pious 
brother in the North, seesfin the anti-slavery | 
movement an effort to destroy! the Bible—to 


anti-slavery bible believer, trembles lest the! great body of the church justifies slavery, they 
foundations of freedom, as well as religion Were are ever swearing by their robes, that their 


_ neighbors, the abolitionists, are infidels and nothing 
else. ‘Lhus conspiring to convince us all, that 
| slavery supporting,is the only genuine evidence 
of christianity. 

The Christian Press, as our readers will re- 
colicct, from our extracts from it last week, has | 


| come to the like conclusion, and the Richmond 
} (Va.) Banner, in its rich and racy comments 


| Who are right—whose fears are“to be realized | upon the Hartford convention, quite coincides 


ing the agitation we will not undertake to say. | 


| We. indeed, think they will alk fail, and that 
! freedom of investigation will triumph even in 
| in its most searching scrutiny of Bible, church, 
and ministry. 

The advocates of the Bible are placedin a 


rightesusness and truth—that from them and 
their bible must originate every movment which 


establishment of justice, and vet it is notorious 
that now, as in the past, the great preponderat- 
ing weight of their intinence, is in favor of 
siavery and other forms of wickedness—and 


that they have themselves thrown the Hil 
the church and all their reputed sanctity, in the 
way of every carnest effort for the removal 


‘ 
Ua 


these wrongs. 


On the other hand, many of the men who 
are found favoring the elaims of investigation 


humatitary movements of the age. They are 
workers in the cause of temperance,” peace, 
purity’and freedom—thegfriends of universal 
education and enlightenment. 

Admit that itis true, that the relative position 


little influence in deciding the question of Bible 
authority and origin. 
fluence. 


Still % will have its in- 
And the Bibie and its advocates can 
retain possession of the wor'd, only as they 
appear asthe friends‘of progressive, humanity. 
Men will distrust the claim of the Bible as well 
as the church to a divine infallibility, when 
they sce it supporting the gro-sest forms of 


popular wickedness, The Deity who speaks 


which the church has enthroned in’ the Bible 
be heard or no. 

We can well understand that the charged re- 
| lation between the ministry and the infidel 
| reformers must be particularly mortifying to 





| priestly dignityand self-superiority. Ileretofore 
' the minister and the church member have been 
| the * holy ones, and the just,” and by virtue of 
| their reputedly superior righteousness and po- 
sition, have rebuked the sinner 


and doomed 


| 
| 
him with the nonconformist and unbeliever to 
| an endless perdition.. They may still rebuke and 
anathamize, but the infidel reformer, conscious 
of the righteousness of his principles and the 
benevolence of } 
able to make both manifest (iy reference to his 
life) to candor and honesty every where, receives 
these anathamas with indifference or pity, and 


in his turn overwhelmingly exhibits the injus- 
lie has 
And the 


| tice and false position of his ecnsor. 
him therefore entirely at advantage. 


Db? 


claims as his authority, is therefore questiona! 


by the world from the equivocal character of 


; the believer's position. 


may be true, that the present anti-bible move- 
| ment is ‘more dangerous” than its predecessors. 
| But so far as this is the case, it is a disadvan- 
tage which bible advocates may remedy. Let 


all its forms. Let them with earnestness and 


zeal, join in every righteous effort to suppress | 


injustice and slavery,—to sustain truth, and to 
spread practical good will. Let them bring 
themseives, and the Bibleif they can, to sustain 
at 


the right, and once they wrest from their 


opponents all cxtraneous advantage. We have 
been classcd with the fmends of this “most 
dangerous movement."’ But we assure the 
world that we so prefer the triumph of freedom 
and justice to the success of any Opinions. or 
the overthrow of any book or 


any 
? 


measure, 
that we shall most heartily rejoice 


at all new 
advantages that Bible advocates may gain by 


a new position in favor of freedom, justice and 
, righteousness. 


ee 


Feunps ron Canava Fvoirives.—Samuel R. 
Ward is collecting money in England for a per- 
manent fund, the interest of which is to be appli- 

_ed to the support of fugitives in Canada, until 
they can procure labor. Mr. W. states that 
this is usually done within a weck after their 
arrival. But the great number of arrivals, 

_ (three thousand annually.) make even this a 

| heavy burden upon the friends who have herc- 

tofore borne it, 


or what measure will{be successful in suppress- | 


novel and disadvantageous position for defence. | 
Claiming to be}:he most perfect incarnation of 


shall be effectual for human amelioration and the ! 


} } 
cana | 
{ 


into the authority of the Book, as of every | 
thing else, are most active in advancing the | 


af tha nertioe ta the disenssion, should have | 


through the humane impulses of the heart He | 
has fashioned, will be heard, whether the Deity | 


iis purpose, and abundantly | 


with it. It gives also in lively contrast, the | 


superior faith, morals and manners of the la- 
triarchs, over their northern brethren, though 
it seems to think that even their purity<Christ- | 
ianity, fortified as it is by slavery, is yet in 
; some danger from the contaminating influence | 
of the north. The Press, and others like it, | 
Bible- | 
that there 
exists the agreement specified, between slavery 
; ana the Bible. BE 


ie 
to tho conclusions. 


Will not admit with their “God-fearing 


-? 


reading,” brethren of the south, 
' 
ally, they botheome | 


Both 


| anti-slavery movement, lest the Bible suffor by 


vr: 


same oppose the 


its progress. 


Ifere as an extract from the southern paper: 


} * The real truth: is, that 


those same pharisa- ! 


ical New England States, thanking God they 
‘are not as others, are the moral plague spots of | 

vur land, ‘There is more prostitution and wan- | 
| tonness in the single city of Boston than in all 
the States soutn of the Potomac put together. 
| The people of New Englagd have made the 
word YANKEE synonomous with Cuxat over 


the whole civilized world. Where did the de- 


} 

| . . . . . - . 

| Where did magnetism, mesmerism, clairvoy- | property. He has a wife and five or six 
| ance, first find a footing in this land? Where} dren. We go to press before the trial 


are the Rapperees ? 


Wiere are the Atheists and the Infidels—the | but will give the case in full next week.” 


eneiies ot Christ and the bold blasphemers of 
uour SL0rmonism, mesimecrism, Spirlt—rap- 


pings—such things can only thrive in the! 
North. They find no footing in the South.— 
The God-fearing, Bible-reading, clear-he 
people of the Southern States give no counten- 
ance to Barnums of trade or Bannems of phi- 
losophy. 





They obey the laws, reverence the 
| Constitution, adhere to the faith of their fath- 

ers and their race. We believe no other popu- 
lation in the work is so fair dealing, or so little 
addicted to the licentious vices. 


| 


| 
Uncorrupted 
by towns and trade, subsisting by agriculture, 
living in the open country, their minds are not 
frittered away by chicanery and consequent 
skepticism, nor do their bodics become ener- 
| vated by the luxuries of current wealth and a 
' dense population. ‘These things not having be- 
| come necessary te them, they are enabled by 

the cheapness of their living to marry when 
| poor and young, and they do so. The ties of 
| the hearthstone bind them to their country, its 
They are still 
the same independent yet conservative popula- 


| laws, its morals, and its faith. 


| tion that they were in the days of the Revolu- 
| tion. Against such population, the surging, 
| varying opinions and licentious ideas of the 
No 
Their stern 


| North break as the sea upon the rocks. 
| new nonsense thrives with them. 
faith and conscrvative morality constitute the 
li 
the whole land were filled with people like 
those who fill New England and New York, a | 


hope and the anchor of this Government. 





divinity or his calling, or the book which he | 
le¥ It would be scattered to the winds—give place 


Such being the relative | 
characier and position of large classes of the | Where that of Mexico is ending.” 


advocates and opposers of bible authority, it | 


| 
! 
| 


| 
them abandon the advocacy of wickedness in | 


| 


| world. 


Government like ours would not exist a day. 


| to ‘a year of sects and schisms ’—follow in the 


footsteps of the Republic of France, or end 


“The cause of the South and the cause of 
Christianity are identical. One recognizes the 


other, and is recognized in turn. ‘The Bible 


admits and sanctions the institution of slavery, 


because the Bible isin harmony with human 
nature and the laws of the moral and physical 
The Abolitionists all perceive the con- 
nection between the two, and seck the over- 


throw of the Bible, because that is the first step 
to the overthrow of its patriarchal institution. 


| When they succeed in their first endeavor thev 
may succeed in the second.” 


{ _ 


>_> 


Nothing could exceed it. ‘The con- 
clusion of the whole matter, says the True 
Democrat, 1s this: 

“That on every subject involving the support of | 
slavery, or the slave trade, he voted with the South, 
further? Why this; THAT HE HELD THE PEo- 
POUR OUT THEIR TREASURE, FOR SLAVERY, THE 
SLAVE TRADE, AND THE SLAVEHOLDER. There is | 
no escape from eitherconclusion. Mr. Medill’s 
acts and votes prove that he entertained these 
monstrous views, and labored for them, against | 
the wisest friends of freedom, and the largest 
interests of Humanity.” 

‘ --_ 


The Trumbul Co. Free Soilers have made | 
their nominations, Kalph Piumb is their leg- 





islative candidate, 





Salem Union School, 





We are most happy to announce jn ours 
vertising columns this week, the oro : 
of the Union School in this village, 
be seen from their advertisement, the ; 
have organized with promptness, and } 
en themselves most assidiously to t} 
grading and organizing the sehool. 
rienced and accomplished teachers they 
employed, and ; 


liberal course of 
adopted, prove that it is their intention to 
vide in the most ample manner for the F.. 


We understand that some of 
number have this weck visited Massi!! 


Canton, that they may be able to protit by 
experience of their saccessful schools. _ 
Board have hired the rooms Occupied | 
Salem Institute, for several years pa 
| the number of scholars shall require it, 
| derstand they propose renting still 
accommodation 
contiguity of these buildings w 
school house,will reduce the difficulties ne 
sarily incident to the want of suitable Ouili: 
The thorough and extensive course of 
offers excellent 
; Which we presume many will g 
availthemselves. This, as ample errangem 
| will be made, will not interfere with the 
vancement of our home pupils, especially x 
we come to enjoy the benetit of a thoroug 
aded svstem, and will be on all accounts } 

It only remains for our cit 

to seconc the praiseworthy effort of oure# 

Board of Education, and we shal 
which shall be an 
children and yottth, and a most honorable: 


ument to the intelligence and enterpris: 


Fugitive Slave Case in Indiana. 


The Indiana Free Democrat, publishe| 


Indianapolis, has under date « 


“A respectable colored man 
Freeman, was arrested on ‘Tuesday 


a Fugitive Slave, 


Commissioner 
| name of the claimant is Pleasant Elin 


Missouri, forineriy of Kentucky. 


davit he charges that Freeman escape 


“He was taken 
Marion Circuit Court, on a writ or Ila 
pus before an examination had been haa 
Commissiones, 
(Wednesday) morning at nin 

“Freeman is an enterprisin; 
grading superstitions of Mormonism originate? | trade, and has acquired considerable a: 


Where are all the isms’ pires and cannot give the particulars tis 


Since writing the above, we fin 
ing additional particulars in the Cleveland 


, | ‘The Court was in session, and 
aded | ge ° } — 
Freeman's lawyer asked two months’ t 


gather proof to estavlish 


lawyer offered to deposit $1500 in bark 
amount demanded by the master,) su!) 
the order of the claimant, or of-his co 
case he failed, demanding only that the 

aut, if he succeeded, should give securit 
the cash. ‘The slaveholder would accept no 
or grant none. A large amount was te: 
as security for Freeman. 


The following we also clip from 
umn of the Democrat : 

“INDIANAPOLIS, June 
created great excitement. 
stopped and told not to be so declama! 
The people hissed the Judge and applau 
The case was disposed of 
technichal ground, and the negro set fr 
mob was threatened, but 


The people sre very much excited at pr 


Frirxps.—We have : 
ings of the meeting of VP 
Friends, held in Pennsylvania a 
is a well printed pamphlet 
ing besides the minutes of the meeting, 
position of Sentiment—its testimonies 
the dominant injustice of the age, and 
ber of valuable letters from absent fric: 
sympathizers, 


SPrecues at tHE New Excranp A 
VENTION.— These have been fully rej 
the Standard and Liberator 
taste of their quality in the Bugle. The* 
of Mr. Garrison and Mr. Phillips were 
excellence, even for them. 
gests that the latter should be 
pamphict form. By all means let ¥ 
It will do good service just now. 
from the same 
Society of N. Y. City is about to] 
»yeech in conne 
gal declaration sentiment and 

Mr. Mrpitt.—The Ashtabula Sentinel con- | documents. It will be a valuable an 
tinues its exposure of Mr. Medill’s pro-slavery | contribution. 
| coures. 





Crawrorp Co., Pa.—That unwe® 
of the slave, Isaac Brooxs, write? 
ville, that J. F. Selby has just spe™ 
| that region, and held six meetings. 
anda Whig Administration. And what btteun | “Mr. Selby is doing 
| takes the highest ground anc 
PLE OF OHIO BOUND TO SHED THEIR BLOOD, anp | powerful arguments in ju ! 

' ton.” Their A.S.Sewing Circie 
fifty dollars has recently been subscr ! 
tain anti-slavery lecturers in that w=" 
Mr. B. says the sum will be doubled. 
Slavery men elsewhere imitate 
our Crawford friends, and secure * 
Anti-Slavery cultivation of th 


———— J 
War.—The British papers are **_ 
hensions of war between Russia *” 


-—— 





— 
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The World's Temperance Convention. 
While the New School General Assembly of 


The committee appointed at the Brick Church | wets 3 
meeting in New York, (the exclusives, ) for the the Presbyterian Church were discussi g - 
purpose, have issued their call for a World’s propriety of appointing a Committee na — 
Temperance Convention, to commence on the into the condition of slaves held by chure 
6th of September, and to continue four days.— | members, the Rev. Dr. Ross, of Tennessee, 
Delegates are invited from “ald temperance as- a slaveholder offered the following as a substi- 
sociations and organizations,” and ‘all f:iends of tute: 
temperance in every part of the world” are also |» ‘ That with an express disavowal not to be 
invited, and assured of a cordial welcome. ‘inquisitorial, &c., @ committee of one from each 

What does this mean? Have they repented of the northern Synods, of. , be appointed, 
of their exclusiveness and abuse of the temper- who shall be requested to report at the next 
ance women when once before assembled at General Assembly :— 




















THE ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE. — 





Differences of Anti-Slavery Men. 


Frienp Marivs: I hope it is only a mis- 
fortune, and not a sin, for men to be stultified 


are earnest, self-sacrificing seekers and doers 
of the true and right, to become so confident 


| so wedded to an organization that toleration 
is all they can concede to those who, agree- 
ing with them in fundamentals, dissent from 
them in details, and cither stop short, or go 
beyond them in carrying out their common 
principles. If this be criminal, who is inno- 





their invitation? Or do they consider wo- “1, The number of northern church mem- 
men only as apendagcs to persons. In this bers who traffic with slaveholders, and are 
latter capacity we supsose they would be glad seeking to make money by selling them negro 
to have them attend their convention. The clothing, hand-cuffs, and cow-hides. 

Pennsylvania Freeman thinks they have come! ‘2. How many northern church members 
to the conclusion that women are a part of the are concerned, directly or indirectly, in building 
world, and will be counted in a world’s conven- and fitting out ships for the African slave trade» 


tion. We doubt it. Those Rev. Hunkers may and the slave trade between the States. 
theoretically believe in instantaneous conver- “3. How many northern church members 


sion, but they don’t often exemplify it in any have sent orders to New Orleans and other 
such manner as this supposition would indicate, southern cities, to have slaves sold, to pay debts 
Individuals of them are very rarely converted to coming to them from the south, [See Uncle 
any really progressive position, much less a Tom's Cabin.! 
whole committee in one batch, and converted “4. How many northern church members 
they must be to do it. We can hardly think buy the cotton, sugar, rice, oranges, pine-apples, 
Drs. Marsh, Hewet and Co. in the flush of their figs, ginger, cocoa, melons, and a thousand 
success would have appointed a committee not other things raised by slave labor. 
entirely in harmony with their plans. We “5. How many northern church members 
have had too much experience with protestant have intermarried with@@Pveholders, and have 
Jesuits, to trust them on any such easy terms thus become slave-owners, themselves, or enjoy 
'the wealth made by the blpod of the slave— 
| especially if there be any northern ministers of 
, the Gospel in such a perdicament ? 
| 6, JTlow many northern church members 
are the descendants of men who kidnapped 
negroes in Africa and brought them to Virginia 


as the Freeman is disposed to do. 
The Auniversury of the W. A Society. 
The Anniversary of this Society will be 
held in Salem, commencing on Saturday, the 


99 st, ¢ ‘clock, A. M. Te she ° > i 5 

27th of August, at 10 o'clock, A. M. Weshall and New England ir former years ? 

oe = agg the Secretary, when “7. What is the aggregate and individual 

further particulars will be stated. wealth of church members thus descended, and 
_—— = a —— 


what action is dest tu compel them to disgorge 


Anti-Slavery in the West. ' this blood-stained wealth, or to make them give 


‘).e Liberator publishes the following letter 
he General Agent of the Mass. Anti-Slav- 
| 


dollar for dollar in equalizing the lost of the 

South by emancipation ? 

ery Geclety ; “8. Ilow many northern church members, 
‘ ministers especially, have advoceted murder in 


ANTI-SLAVERY CAMPAIGN 
a 


AT THE resistance to the laws of the land? 


( 
‘\ j 
| 9, Tiow many northern church members 


Feivact froma Letter to the Geaeral Agent. 


Si. 


own stock in underground railroads, running 
Mansuiirtp, June 17, 1853. of fugitive slaves, and Sabbath-breaking rail- 


Furexy May: 


cent? So long us human beings begin ex- 
|jstence with diverse natures, and are so 
surrounded that their natures will be the 
subjects of every variety of training and op- 
| portunities of developement, so long will the 
| necessity of arriving at different conclusions 
| be obvious und unavoidable. 


Who doubts the honesty of Horace Mann 
or Wendell Phillips, when they declare their 
‘abhorrence of slavery? Who doubts that 

they are both talented and learned? Who 
doubts that ggch has adopted the views which 
to his perception, have best adaptation to the 


tain? Has not each chosen the stand point 
from whence to put forth what he couscien- 
tiously believes will be the most available 
efforts for the total eradication and final ex- 
termination of the greatest curse that ever 
blighted this fair earth? If they use differ- 
ent instruinentalities, what then ? Wendell 
Phillips would be a very tame political abo- 
litionist, nor could Horace Maun demean 
himself accep*ably as a disunionist, unless 
their convictions were changed. 

It would be desirable for some one to show 
if he can, why the indomutable spirit of pro- 


pelitical tyranny everywhere, and prosirated 
it, at least in one community, should be ar- 
rested until tyranny ceases to exist, not only 
in name but in faet, Let not him who un- 
dertakes to show that Uiis can be done and 
best doue, (perchance only done) by appeals 
to Reason and Couscience—let hit rot forget 
that though those appeals have been made 





roads and canals ? 

“10. That a special committee be sent up | 
Red River to ascertain whether Legree, who 
whipped Uncle Tom to death,®(and a northern 
gentleman,) be not stiil in connection with some | 
‘northern church in good and regular standing. | 
/ 11. Tlow many northern church members 
_attend meetings of Spirituai Nappers — are 


I hope you will be able to send out a large 
corps of lecturers into tie field, when the prop- 
er time comes. Especially should the ground 
be occupied as much as possible at the West. 
** Westward the star of empire takes its way,” 
with increasing rapidity. A few years will see 
the power of the country west of the Allegha- 


: " : ' er en Saas’ = , ° . ’ . 
nies. There is, comparatively, a virgin soil }loomers, or Woman's Krights Conventional- 
there. Seed is more easily planted there than jeg > 
here, where every thing is crusted over with a | 12. How many are cruel housbands ? 

. sorwati There \, 3 s» 
premature conservatism. ‘There the truth will | 13. How many are hen-pecked husbands? 


not be so likely to be choked by the poisonous | 
weeds of a spurious religion, nor withered up | 


- <u - —____— 
Tloracr Mann. has at length spoken in re- 


by the simoon breath of old Mammon. Now | gatd to slavery and the constitution. Hercto- 
is the time to work. Socicty is fluid there.— | fore, he has been on both sides of the constitu- 
It is dry, hard, almost impervious here. ‘The tional question. Now he finds no support of | 


slavery there. We wish he could have an- 


only prayer which seems to be made with any 
nounced this conviction on the floor of Con- 


sincerity, in New England, is, *O, God, give | 
: While that is the absorbing idea, | $T€SS, and not have waited till the eve of his 
retiracy to the shades of a literary life. But 
thanks to that pressure which has brought it 
May its application be vigorously 


me money!’ 
there will be little room in the heart for senti- 
ments of humanity, or in the conscience for the 


demands of justice. In such a state, we need , even now. ; 
Sims is kidnapped continued, till all who are in possession of of- 


not be surprised that Thomas § 
in Boston, or that Dr. Dewey is willing to send , Hee, oF who seck for power, shall avow the 
his mother into slavery ‘to save the Union.— | revolutionary sentiment that “slavery cannot 
But let us hope that the morning of a better | and shall not be legalized.” let ” be engraven 
day is dawning, and that the nigst of slavery Upon every platform, and written in letters of 
will ere long fade away before the sunlight of | blazing light, over the entrance way to oy 
freedom. Yours truly, office. Slave holders speak out not only their 
N. ll. WHITING. most radical convictions, but also their most 
—_ --—---— ultra imaginings, while too many anti-slavery 
men suppress their most thorough convictions, 
‘in the very places where of all others, they 


r } 
Now is the time to work for temperance, if a | should be most freely uttered—the places where 


-;-- --- 


Temperaiice. 





in th: past up to the present hour, that they 
have always been made in conjunctior with 
some kind of political action. When he bas 
shown that moral suasion unaided, is omuip3 


otent for the abolition of earth’s evils, if 


jeisure and inclination favor it, he is requested 
to show how and where the reforming sua- 
sionist is to subsist, or exist, while engaged 
in his labor of love. This request is not 
made to creafe a difficulty, but to open the 
way for the removal of an existing one.— 
Ilorace Mann admits what every one knows 


is trne, namely, that military demands and 
taxation are solely the work of the govern- 


ment,(a power without us,) and and they are 
coerced; not so with duties; not so with 
title deeds, inheritances or any other thing 
which is a direct guarantee of government, 
or for which we make voluntary payment 
into its treasury. In all such cases, we par- 
ticipate in the acts of the power set over us, 
fromm volition—we give implied approval. 
The writer of this article has entertained 
disunion opinions much longer than this life 
time of disunionism, but not without a sense 
of negativeness in his position; and in read- 
ing some paragraphs of Horace Mann’s letter 


‘of May 20th, he could adopt the language of 


Heury Ward Beecher in relation to Wendell 
Phillips’ arguments, that “ it is easier to dis- 
sent than to answer.” It is puerile to try to 
cisguise or blink it, there are reasons suflici- 
ently clear, and motives sufficiently impres- 





prohibitory liquor law be a thing desirable.— | j¢ uttered, they will most effectually dispense 
Cast facts and arguments upon the winds, and terror to the heart of slavery. This is the 


let them fly in every direction, H. M. Addison | great temptation of the connection of a moral | 


proposes to «embody a series of these tracts in| with a political reform. It is the work of the mor- 
his campaign Harpon. We copy the follow- | 9) reformer to proclaim truth, however unpop- 
ing announcement, for the information of such | ular, that he may correct the heart and man- 
#8 may wish to give them circulation :— ners. It is the business of the politician to se- 
CAMPAIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS! cure a majority, and too often by any means— 

As Campaign subscriptions are the order of especially by suppression and palliation of the 
the day, the HARPOON will be sent for truth. Politicians may ever be safely watched, 
Turrsr Monts, commencing with the number | poweyer high their moral position, or however 
containing the Proceedings of the State Tem- | holy their purpose. With the moral sentiment 
perance Convention, on the following terms: | of the majority below them, the temptation is 
Single Copies, 25 Cents. “ ever present one, to sacrifice principle for 
Five Copies, to one addres, $1,00 


| success—truth for numbers. 
te The July numbers will contain an excel- | 

' 

| 


Mr. Wendell Phillips’ speech before the late 
New England Convention, published in the 
| No.’s of the Standard and Liberator, though 
made before the two last letters of Mr. Mann 
were written, is a valuable accompanyment, not 
| to say answer, to these letters. It seems to us 
one of the best we have ever seen from its 
author. 


lent series of TRACTS on true MAINE LAW, 
received from NEAL DOW, and which the 
editor has been to the expense of stereotyping, 
to have them ready for use when most needed ; 
and NOW IS THAT TIME! 
Ii. M. ADDISON, 
Cleveland. June 25th, 1853. 


———— 

te The prohibitory Liquor Law was adopted 
in Michigan, says the N. Y. Tribune, by a 
-majority of 25,000! Detroit went forthe law 
| by a vote of During the day of election 
a banner was paraded through the streets on 
which was inscribed — “ Democrats, protect 
yer rights, which yer fathers fought for.”— 
| The flag was followed by two wagons which 
| dispensed beer, gratis, to the Democracy. 





Counteraction OF Romanism.—The Phila- 
delphia Daily Register, very sensibly proposes, 
as a check to the threatening evils of Roman- 
ism :— 

«First, to enlarge the Common School sys- 
tem, so as to embrace all the children of the 
Republic, and to render it free from all valid 
objections by purging it trom all sectarian in- 
fluences. The second is, that the right to hold 
personal or real estate, for religions purposes, 
shall be limited to trustees clected by each con- 
gtegation from its own number, and extend 
only to the Church, the parsonage, and the 
gtaveyard. 


Ny 
~eee 


asa a Ra 
Miss Bassett, one of the the teachers in the 
public school in this village, was arraigned be- 
fore G. W. Wilson, Esq., on Tuesday last, on 
the charge of inflicting unnecessary and un- 
| usual punishment upon a pupil. She was bound 


ial, j h : 
Neax tus Trutu.—Says the N. Y. Herald: | over Cr Ce, pena of ame hundees Gotten 





—_—__ 





————— —_—_———_— 


«These anti-slavery desperadoes are only | &€% Will the Editor of the Columbian please 
waiting a pretext to rally against the South.— | send us a copy of his new Monthly. We re- 
They are waiting for it. They are biding their ceived one the other day, but before we had 
time; and if the opportunity arrives for a com- time to open it, some one filched it from our 
bined onslaught against the extension of slavo- | table. 
ry, they will lack neither in leaders nor news- 











os —_ — —— ———__——> 


Satt.—Prof. Mapes says: “ Use six bush- 


paper organs, nor rank nor file, to command  ¢}gof common salt per acre on fields intended 
the balance of power in the next general for corn, a few days before planting.” This 


sive to induce enlightened minds whose 
integrity is unquestionable, to take opposite 
sides in this matter; at the same time others 
of equal claim to respect, are undecided. 
Truth is intuitive and inherent in every 
question ; it should be sought after in the 
love of it. Horace Manu has taken positions 
and has argued them in his own way. We 
cannot fail to see his positions, and if his 
arguments do not sustain them, expose their 
fallacy ; not by a general sweeping assertion 
that they are “ sophistical and inconclusive,” 
but because they do not accord with the 
eternal laws of Right—the nature and fitness 
of things. 
evil to be done that good may come ; though 
many do not hesitate to use instrumentalities 
which embody evil ; and this after all is the 
question at issue. Lforace Mann will hardly 
deny that the constitutional provision for the 
protection of the African trade was an evil, 
and yet he uses the Constitution. The same 


Very few in these days require 


ply, or of which they avail themselves. H. 


himself. If they cannot show the difference, 


tohim? Are they really different things ? 


thing ? 


gate this question on its own merits? The 
Manns’ the Sumners’ the Lewis's the Garri- 
sons’, the Burleighs’ and the Jolinsons’ are 


abound in talent for the work, but because 
their conclusions are drawn; they can ap- 


preciate the evidence of one side ouly. 
A. G. 


—— ee 

Antiocn CoLiece, with Horace Mann as 
President, goes into operation in Séptember. 
The college is located at Yellow Springs, six 








| will do away with grubs and wire worms. 


election.” 


miles from Xenia, Greene Co. 


that they have found the absolute truth, and | 


end which they are mutually desirous to at- | 


gression which has curtailed the power of 


. . . { 

document provides for imposts on foreign | 
¢ . . . 7. . 

articles, transmission of intelligence through | 

the mails, &c., with which disunionists com- , 

Mann places them in the same category with | 

. { 

must they not share the censure they appiy | 

Or, is it the less and the more of the same | 


Who that is clear-headed, indepen- | 
dent and dispassionate enough, will investi- | 


not the men to do it, not that they do not | 


ITEMS. 


The California Legislature adjourned on the 





i es 


Independence Celebration. 





There will be a grand rally of the friends of 


if 


SALEM UNION SCHOOL. 


The first term of this school will commence 


19th ult.———The King of Sweden has insti- Freedom, at COOL SPRING, Cotumnian, Co., | August Sth, 1853, and continue cleven weeks. 





_Pprohibitory liquor law of that state. 
| lady in Holton, Maine, found her husband in 
, 8 room where liquor was clandestinely sold.— 
| She broke the decanters, turned the fassetts in 
| the casks, and led her husband home.———A 
| Mrs. Theobold, is lecturing most effectively in 
| England on temperance. It costs twenty- 
five cents to carry a barrel of flour from New 
York to Liverpool, and ticenty-four cents by 


The Maine Law was lost in the Connect- 
icut Legislature, by the casting vote of the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. ——— 
| John B. Gough is going to England, by invita- 
tion of the London ‘Temperance League. 

The Mormons have bought the Island of St. 
Charles, of Equador, and are about to establish 
a republic. Three millions of Gold left 
California for New York, on the first of June. 

Miss Greenfield is singing successfully 
in England.——Gold has been found in 
Wayne Co., Ia., but in quantities too small to 
| pay for digging.———Chicago has 50,000 in- 
habitants. ———-Sailie Holley has been lectur- 
ing in New Hampshire.———The New York 








Legislature have passed a bill providing that a 
man shall not be responsible for the debts of 





his wife, contracted before marriage. 
effort is making in Philadelphia, to consolidate 
the various boroughs of Philadelphia, which 
amount to some 25 or 30 in number, under one 
city charter. Charles@umner is to deliver 
a4th of July oration at Portsmouth, N. Il. 

14,000 copies of ** Facts for the People,” 
Mrs. Stowe has de- 
clared her ‘earnest devotion’ to the cause of 


have been ordered. 
homceopathy. The youngest member of 
the Mass. Constitutional convention, is twenty- 
eight. The question of the secret ballot, 
has been agitated in the British Parliament. 
The vote on the question, stood 172 to 232.— 





Miss Cargline Brown has received a diplo- 
ma to practice medicine, from 
Medical College, Cincinnatii————Joseph Bar- 
ker of Pittsburgh, has been lecturing in Cleve- 
land, this week, on Catholicism. He had rath- 
er a boisterous time. Lis last address was 
listened to with comparative quiet, though the 
individual who attempted to foilow him, was 
unable to be heard amidst the row with which 
the meeting closed. The police made several 
arrests. -During the hot weather last week» 
twenty persons died from coup de solei] in New 
York, and twelve in Philadelphia. 


the Eclectic 





; RR manienervnan 
C. C. Burveiren has been lecturing in 
Eastern Pennsylvania. Previous to his series 
of lectures, he held a two days’ discussion 
with Edward E. Orvis, on the question, “.2re 
the American Church and Mistry a Brother- 
hand af Thienee 2?” Mr. Burleigh stated that 
the question was not of his selection nor in 
accordance with his taste; but he accepted 
the affirmative as the best means of bringing 
before the community important anti-slavery 
truth, ‘The discussion was conducted with 
admirable order, in the open air, and in pres- 
ence of an audience numbering from two to 
three thousand. 


a ee 

New York City Anti-Siavery Socirry. 
—'T'wo weeks ago we condensed from the 
Standard an account of the organization of 
a new Society in New York City. Like a 
host of other things, it was crowded out.— 
They have such a Society nevertheless. Its 
object is to create anti-slavery sentiment in 
the city and disseminate the principles and 
sustain the measures of the Americau Anti- 
Slavery Society. 


Tue New Orteans Panic.—The recent 
alarm in New Orleans, according to our best 
accounts, scems to have been occasioned by the 
delirious ravings of a colored man in a parox- 
ism of mania a potu. A brave people! 
————— Te 

Lirs or Isaac T. Horrer.—The Biography 
of this eminent philanthropist—entitled ‘Isaac 
T. Hopper, a True Life,’ will be issued this 
month, Mrs. Lydia Maria Child is the author. 

—— — ——el 

Usitep Bretruren.—The religious denomi- 
nation called the United Brethren, lately held 
their Annual meeting, and had the question of 
slavery under discussion. 














A considerable num- 
ber of their body are residents of Virginia.— 
They were, like the Presbyterian and other | 
| ecclesiastical bodies, compelled, in defence of 
| their practice, to apologize for slaveholding. 
ere eneene 
| FottowinG Precepent.—A few of our Free 
| Soil brethren are amusing themselves just now 
| by the use of ugly looking words and phrases 
| applied to the Garrisonions. They have au- 
thority, in the example of the Hon. Horace 
Mann. Sce for example his note appended to 
the letter we publish to-day. 
| _— 
| ABOLITION OF THE Deratu Penatty.— 
| The Senate of Connecticut has abolished the 
death penalty, substituting therefor, solitary 
confinement. The provision is also added, 
that the convict shall not be pardoned unless 
on presentation of new evidence, which 
shall prove his innocence or mitigate his 
guilt. 


| 
—>—- 


Receipts for The Bugle for the week ending 
June 29th. 





Charles Brosius, Mount Union, 
E. C. Strong, North Bcnton, 


$ 2,68-403 
2,00-431 
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by prejudice. If it be criminal for those who tuted inquiries of the authorities of the State | on Sunday, the 3d of July, at which it is ex. 
/ Of Maine, in regard to the workings ot the | pected that J. W. Walker, Jacob Heaton, 
A | Charles and Josephine Griffing, and Joseph 


' Barker will be present. The meeting will com- 


!mence at 9 o'clock, A. M. 


mail, for a periodical weighing only six ounces! | 


Let the friends of universal liberty, be on 
hand from Salem, New Lisbon and Columbiana. 


NOTICE. 


The undersigned having been chosen to make | 


the Preliminary arrangement respecting the 
management of a debate between Jonas Hlanr- 
zELL of Hopedale, Harrison Co., and Josrru 


a 


| Barker of Salem, Col. County, on the follow- 


| ing proposition: 


“The Jewish andChristian Scriptures contain a 
series of communications,supernaturally revea!- 


}ed and miraculously attested, from the latter 


| Justification of the Whigs and Democrats in 


man may acquire a perfect rule of lite.”’ 

d { ffii matit e, Veu rie . 
MR. WARTZELL, MR. BARKER, 
Notice is hereby given, that the discussion 

will commence in the Town Hall of Salem, on 
the 4th July, at 2 o'clock, P. M., and con- 
tinue four days, unless the parties shall other- 
wise determine. 
GEORGE POW, 
JAMES BARNADBY, 
JACOB HEATON. 
June 7, 1853. 
Papers friendly to investigation please copy 


—_ a 

The Constitution and the Ballot Bex. 

D. Y.of the Standard presents the case of 
the non-voter, and the reasons for his course, 
as follows. Speaking of Mr. Maun’s argu- 
ment in favor of voting, an argument mace 
on the ground that the Constitution does 


sanction slavery, i@ says: 


in arguing points which we Garrisonians 
have never denied. Of course bumian gov 
ernment is necessarily imperfect, and equally, 


do many good things. Our seruple is this: 
Can men believing that the Coustitution of 
the United States sustains Slavery, as an in- 
tegral part of itself, swear to support that 
Constitution and yet not do what the Consti- 


when properly called upon to do it? Js it 
honest or right to swear to do what we never 
mean to do?) ‘The question is not atall, low 
we can do the most good, even to the slaves ; 


us as, individuals? I hold that P have no 
right to take a place of power and protit, 
which I can only get by swearing to do cer- 
tain things, when dam fully resolved never 
to do them. It looks to ine hke obtaining 
goods on false pretences. Mr. Mann's his- 
tory is not the least in point. 
and Buxton dd a good work in) Parliament, 


tution requires for the support of Slavery, | 


but what does honesty and honor require of 


Wilberforce | 


and Clarkson and Macaulay supported them | 


The services of Mr. J. Markham and Mr. Wm. 
McClain have been secured, and a requisite num- 
ber of competent assistants will be employed. 

; The School is furnished with a set of good 
| School Aparatus, Cabinet of Geological Speci- 
mens, Outline Maps, Anatomical Plates, &c. 

A Normal Class will be formed for the ac- 
commodation of those who wish to prepare 
themselves for the profession of teaching. 

During the term a course of lectures will be 

| delivered on Anatomy and Physiolv gy, illustrat- 
ed by a superior French Manikin and Skeletom 

In addition to the other branches usually 
taught in the best Union Schools, a regular 

, CommMenrctran DerantMent in which the Sevencg 


of Accounts shall be thoroughly taught, will be 
connected with the School. 

Boxrd and Rooins can be had on reasonable 
terms. 


For ful! Cireular or Particulars. address any 
of the sucseribers. 
Jaco) Heaton, 
Isanc Snider, 
John Liarris, 
Richard Ciarrigues, 
Clayton Sharp, 
Eli Davidson, 
Board of Education. 


SaLem, Col. Co., O 





PENN MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF PHILADELPMIA. 
FEMALE SESSION, 


THE Fall Session for Females in this Insti- 
tution commences Septemberist,and the Spring 


Session for Males on March Ist, of each yeas. 
Ejual privileges are enjoyed by both. The 
Medical doctrines taught by the Faculty, 
(which consists of eight Professorships) are 


eral and progresstie Professors’ Fees 90,00, 


For definite particu/ars, OF Grrouncements, ad- 
dress the Dean. 
ABRM. LIVEZEY, M. D. 
329 N. lth, St., Below Green, 
Jue 8, 1853. Piilacelphia. 





ASS. 


The greatest part of nis letter is consumed | 


Manly & Carpenter’s Premium 


Dagsucrrean Galicry! 


of course, all goveriments, even the worst, | 


IS now completed, and ready for reception. — 
We have gone to considerable expense in fitting 
up, to operate with advantage, and with refer- 
ence to the comfort and convenience of those 
who may favor us with a call; in short, we are 
permanently locate! Our Rooms are in the 
AMERICAN MOUSE, SALEM, O. 
Call and see us. You will find our reception 
rooms neat and comtortable. 
Our Shy-f ight 

Can be surpassed no where in the State. Our 
CAMERA, is a powerful quick-worker. We 
warrant our work. Likenesses of all ages, ta- 
ken LIFE-LIKE, OR NO CHARGE!! Our prices 
| range from 40 cents, to 20 dollars, Vast expe- 
rience, and present advantages, enable us to 


' 
take Good Likcuesses, at very reasonable Rates. 
cing, ulso, posted in all the recent improves 
| ments of the art, our time and entire attention 
shall be to render full satistaction. Sick or 
deceased persons taken at thei rooms, Our 


but there is no parallelism between the cases, | 


’ motto, is EXCELSIOR. 
unless Mr. Mann can show that these men | 


: , N.B. Persens wishing Pictures taken of 

* rovern: ° i! vd f dit- ere ° @ ! " 
thought their government inherently and funde- | O vanized Plates, can de so without. extra 
mentally bad, and that they themselves were | oy ayo. 


bound to do things wicked in themselves by 

taking part in it. Of conrse, they had no | 
such opinion. I presume Mr. Phillips would 
have no scruple about sitting in Parliament, 
were he an Kuglishman, tor Parliament is the 
Constitution, A more parallel case would 
be that of the Catholics before Emancipation, | Published monthly, in a beautiful quarto. 
-Might the Duke of Norfolk and Danicl 
O’Connel, as men of honor and honesty, take 
the oaths of Supremacy and Abjuration, for 
the sake of getting into Parliament, because 
they could do so much good there? They 
thought not. Mr. Mann, | suppose, must 
think they were wrong in refusing. Every 
man must be the judge of how much wrong | 
he will do, on Mr. Mann’s theory of political | 
morals (knowing all the time that it is wrong, | vanee. Address, post-paid, Fowners cnn 
for that Is our assumption), in order to do } WerLbuis, No. BL Nussau “treet New York. 
such and such good things. L do not see as as ; ; ‘ 
why Mr. Mann’s argument is not quite broad he Water-( ure Journal holds a high 
enough to cover Mr. Webster and Commis- | rank in the science of health ; always ready, 
sioner Curtis. Why had they nota right to | straightiorward ane plain-spoken, it unfolds 
decide how much wrong they would do in | Me laws of our physical nature without any 
order to save the Union? Mr. Mann has | Phetentiens to the technicalities of science, 
wasted a great deal of good indignation on (but ina form as attractive and refreshing us 
ones nlite oe ten ether. j the sparkling element of which it) treats.”— 

Mr. Mann seems incapable of perceiving “Vow Sock Tribune, 

any difference between submitting to laws Tun Innesrearep Amienican Pureno.oe 
and making aud executing them, though he Jourxat—Devoted to 

could understand it, if 1 am not mistaken, | 
when he needed the distinetion for his own 

use, as to the Fugitive Slave Law, in Con- | 
gress. We think that taking part ina Gov- | telligence, profusely illustrated with Engray- 
ernment like ours, making laws under a | ‘ ~ 
written Constitution, is executing them, or 


tw Rooms open from 6 o'clock, A. M., un- 
‘ti 6 P. M. June Ist, 1853. 





Tue Warer-Cure Journan.—A New 


Volume.—Now is the time to subseribe.— 


es P 
| Hlustrated with engravings 


| gs, exhibiting the 
| Structure, Anatomy, and Physiology of the 
| Hama Body, with familiar instructions to 
It is emphatically a Journal ot 


Health, designed to be a complete Family 


| learners. 


Guide in all diseases, 


Terus—Onuly Ove Dollar a Year, in ade 





ICAL Pirenology, 
*hysiology, Mechanism, Education, Agrieul- 
ture, the Natural Sciences, and General In- 


ies, 


Every family, and especially all young 


: ’ nes , neve ‘ , » 
agreeing to execute them when called on.— ; men and women, should have a ¢ opy.  Pub- 
= . | a >! , , . 
Living under the government and submit- | lished monthly at One Dollar a year, All 


ting to laws, because we can’t help ourselves, 
we think innocent. But Mr. Maun takes it 
for granted that living under a government 
is the same thing as voting and taking office 
under it, and his argument rests, mainly, on 
this assumption. Jtis a fine specimen of 
arguing ina Cirele. And itis as perfeet a 


letters should be post-paid, and directed to 


owners anp Weurs, 
| Clinton Hall, No. 131 Nassau-st., New York 
Young men about launching forth upon 
the activities of lite, and anxious to start 
right. and understana their course, will find 
}this Joursan a friend and monitor, to en- 
their course as of the Free Soilers, if Uy | Courage them in virtue, shield them from 
think they can do more good by a pro-stavery | YI) ane to prepare them for uscfoloess and 
than an Anti-Slavery course. They are the | SWecess to lite, "Phe various occupations will 
con- | be discussed in the light of Pirenology and 


judges, and not Mr. Manu. Jie may 
demn them, for we assume the inherent! Physiology, so that every one may know in 


wickedness of Slavery; accept the usual | What pursuit he would be most likely to sue- 
construction of the Constitution, that certain | (eed. —Purirsunns. . 
clauses relate to Slavery; and then refuse to 
swear to support it, by ourseives or our at- 
torneys, sitrply because we don’t mean to | 
support it, and do mean to break it, in these 
particulars, as often as we have a chanee.— 
This may not be great Statesmanship; bur. | 








Female Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
POURTIL ANNUAL SESSION, 
Tir bext Course of Lectures in this Ineti- 
tution will commence on Saturday, October 


} 
| 
| 
| 


I must say, it looks to me like common | Pst. 153, and continue fire months (21 we 
sense end common honesty. The conse- | (losing on the 25th of Petras y, 1854. 
quences are tone of our “business. The ! FACULTY . 

Slaves bave no right to ask me to tell a . hy 


falseliood, or do a wrong act, to set. then) 


“ David J. Johnson, M /}., Professor of Chem 
free to-morrow. And { hold returning ftu- | ' 





Wstey nad hs ’ 


colopy 
gitive slaves, or sweiring to return thems, or | Fell eve slactidln JED, Professor of the Prin 


! 


not to resist their return, to be very wicked | Cliles aud Practice of Medicine, 

things. And swearing to do these things, | 4bern Darlington, M. D., Professor of Sur 
. " —— s . . - 

not intending to do them, after I have had gery. 


the consideration, if not as wicked, is wiek- 
ed enough, and much meaner. Our 
political morality lies in a nutshell. 


elnan Preston, M.D... Professor of Physiology 
| Ee hwin Fussell, M.D., Professor of Anatom 
We dot *Mark G. kerr, M. D., Professor of Matesve 
hot mean to make promises which we do{ > Medica and General Therapeutics, 

not nean to perform. [do not see anything | “artha H. Mowry, M. D., Protessor of Obste- 
in Mr. Mann’s whole letter of Jone 3 that | tries and Diseases of Women and Children. 


whole 


tufus Gould, Sullivan, 1,50 452 | touches this seruple; and, yet, it 1s the only telimira L. Fowler, M. D., Demonstrator of 
Enos Gould, “s 1,50-452 | point on dispute between us. e | Anatomy and Chemistry. 
| J. L. Michner, Nottingham, 1,00-420 Bar 1 have taken up more than my share Persons wishing further information as to 
| J. V. Ladner, Linesville, 1,00-426 rs room, without reaching Mr. Mann's last | oer regulations, &c., or desirous of receiv 
| Hiram Waters, ‘ 50-408 | ~rnowd fmm indi deer J rr porstqeanen hout | SS ne: “ ol —_ apply, ner 
Corydor. Stanley, Unity, 1,00 425) hot as it is no-dar. te it ihe yore: dew a ‘haty _ HA VID J. yy HNSON oy — 
| Eliphalet Cheney, Conneautyille, 50-422 | writing.—p. ¥.—Standard. . at. | 22) Asch Birect, PAs dey j 
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Selected Articles. 
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From the Daily Register. 
Lawyers and Their Fees, 


“ We not only respect Lawyers but have a 
lively admiration for them. Who ever heard 
of one of them taking a fee in an unjust 
cause? or doing a hard-hearted thing? or 
saying what he did not believe? or encour- 


nging litigation ? or misrepresenting evidence | 


to the jury? De Tocqueville rightly says | 
they are the aristocracy—that is, the best of | 
inen—of the United States, Qur own ad- 
miration of them is founded on a large eXx- 
perience of their virtues. Let us call-up, | 
for a moment, from our pleasant memories | 
of the past, the images of a few Lawyers of | 
our own acquaintance, a 
There is our friend at Columbus, Missis- | 
sippi; who never varies from his scale of | 
charges, even for friends. We sent hitn 
once for collection our bill of $9 against a | 
wubscriber. Ile collected it the same day, 
and sent us by return mail, his own bill for 
u fee of $15, with a polite dun for the un- | 
paid balance of 36. We remitted instanter, | 
thanking him for his promptness. | 
‘Then there is the eminent counsellor at) 
Lake Providence, who charged us $200 on 
a bill of exchange for $2,000, which = 
| 
| 





been paid on presentation, We remonstrat- 

ed, und be consolled us fur not having col- 

lected through a bank, by the assurance that, 

if professional etiquette did not forbid, he | 
would most certainly reduce his original 
charge, which he admitted was rather too 
heavy. 

A still better man was a Texas lawyer, to 
whom we entrusted a disputed land claim, , 
on an arrangement called the * halves,” very | 
common in that part of the country. A 
facetious dog was Smith, About eighteen | 
months elapsed without our hearing fro | 
him. We then wrote us, in answer of our | 
twentieth epistle, that he had done remark. | 
ably well with the claim, having compro- 
mised it for half the value of the property ; 
that he had pocketed the half for his fee ; | 
and that we were really not indebted to Lim 
for anything besides the costs of a suit he 
had commenced and discontinued. We 
could have fairly bugged the fellow for his 
gay and careless humor, 

He did not give us half the trouble we | 
Lad with a lawyer out at Jefferson City, who | 
had collected for us a claim of several hun- | 
dred. Punctual as a correspondent, he ad- | 
vised us, by the first mail, adding that the | 


mails were made very irregular by the over- 
flowing of the river, and he did vot think it) 
safe to remit. We waited until summer 
time, until one could almost wade the Upper 
‘Missouri. ‘The river was so low then, he 
weil, (hat he found it extremely inconvenient 
to get his poper to the bank where he usually 
had it cashed. ‘Two seasons passed by, and 
innumerable Jetters were interchanged in 
regard to remitting, drafts and inundations, 
At last, being in need of funds, we wrote 


The Old Grist Mill. 


BY R. H. STODDARD- 





The grist mill stands beside the stream, 
With bending roof and leaning wall, 

So old, that when the winds are wild, 
The miller trembles lest it fall ; 

But moss and ivy never sere, 

Bedeck it o’er from year to year. 





The dam is steep, and wedded green ; 
The gates are raised, the waters pour, 
And tread the old wheel's slippery steps, 
The lowest round forevermore ; 
Methinks they have a sound of ire, 
Because they cannot climb it higher. 


From morn till night in autumn time, 

When yellow harvests load the plains, 
Up drive the farmers to the mill, 

And back anon, with loaded wains ; 
They bring a heap of golden grain, 

And take it home in meal again. 


The mill inside is dim ana dark, 
But peeping in the open door, 
You sce the miller flitting round, 
And dusty bags along the floor; 
And by the shaft and down the spout, 
The yellow meal comes pouring out. 


And all day long the winnowed chaff 
Floats round it on the sultry breeze, 
And shineth like a settling swarm 
Of golden-winged and belted bees ; 
Or sparks around a blacksmith’s door, 
When bellows blow and forges roar. 


I love the pleasant quaint old mill! 
It minds me of my early prime; 

"Tis changed since then, but not so much 
As I am by decay and tigne ; 

Its wrecks are mossed from year, 

But mine all dark and bare appear. 


I stand beside the stream of life; 

The mighty current sweeps along, 
Lifting the flood gates of my heart, 

It turns the magic wheel of song, 
And grinds the ripened harvest brought, 
From out the golden field of thought. 

[ Knickerbocker. 
—_--—-- — = 


Submarine Operations at Hell Gate, 


M. Maillefert and Capt. Raaslof have re- 
newed operations against the famous “ Pot 
Rock,” at Hell Gate, by the direction of Gov- 
ernment and under the superintendance of 
Brevet Major D. Fraser, U.S. A.; and the 
results so far as known are as gratifying as 
before. It will be remembered that the first 
intention was to reduce Pot Rock to 20 feet 
from the surface. (mean low tide.) “This has 
been accomplished, and now the Govern- 


THE ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE. 


VOLS | 








‘If you’re going on such a good errand, 
ll go foe ja down he came. ‘And I’ 


was all watered, and it grew and ripened,all 
because the first rain drop determined to do 
| what it could. 

| Never be discouraged, children, because 
_you can’t do much. Do what you can.— 
| Angels can do no more. 


_ 
—a— 


Settlement of Ohio—The Changes. 











Seventy years ago, April 7th, says the 
Sciota Gazette, the * Revolutionary Pioneers, 
of good tamily, but with circumstances much 
reduced by the effects of the war against 
Great Britian,” landed at the mouth of the 
Muskingum, and commenced the erection of 
a stockade fort. At that time, so lately—the 
beautiful expanse of country, now circum- 
scribed within the limits of Ohio, and all 
West of it to the French posts on the Wa- 
bash, was in possession of 
** beasts of prey, 

And men more savage e’en than they.” 


There was no Cincinnati, no Indianapolis, 





Indian trails through otherwise pathless 
woods, stood in the present place ot turn- 
pikes and railroads. The noble river 
which bounds the country on the south, 
swept by, in primeval majesty, and the wild 
fowl, bark canoe, and fleeting deer only 
started the ripples on its bosom. Before 
that time, a lithe army of cavalier crusa- 
ders, under Dunmore, Governor of Vir- 
ginia, had penetrated as far as the Shawnese 
settlement of the Chilicothe, where, if tra- 
dition be reliable, a portion of them had 
hearkened to the simple and touching elo- 
quence of the solitagy Mingo. A few French 
adventurers and igious enthuisasts, had 
hastily traversed the country from Detroit 
and the Oubache to Fort Du Quesne. But, 
without following the changes down in reg- 
ular gradation—an empire of civilized life 
wWiich now exists in the territory of Ohio, 
was notthen to be found, with its concomi- 
tants, in the known world. And where is 
there another such an example of rapid pro- 
gress, from the material elements of society 
and subsistence, to the very height of soci- 
al existence? What man of eighty years, 
now lingering on the shores of time, has 
seen another such ? , 


Fearful. 





The New York Tribune of Saturday says: 


One murderer was executed in this city 
yesterday ; another 1s to die next Friday; 
eight or ten are in our City Prison awaiting 
trial on the same charge: one has been con- 
victed, but hopes for a new trial, and still 
another is added to the list this morning. A 
Mrs. Sally, an Irish woman, recently residing 


of maltreatment by her husband. 


no Dayton, no Columbus, no Chilicothe.— | 


at No. 242 Mulberry-st., died yesterday at the June, and the contractor has already a vast 
Hospital from (as the Jury says) the effects | quantity ready for delivery at Washington, 
Both hus- | when ordered by the Postmaster-General.— 


nod having ne desire win zine mining or} NLW BOOKS. 


id ther; ‘and 1,’ ‘and I,’ and so, till a Paint manufacture—that we consider the - 
stale chewee of them came, and the corn substitution of Zine for Lead as the basis for Stationary; Also, 


Paints one of the most valuable improvements 
of ourage. The Zinc White gives a brighter 
‘ color than White Lead, goes farther, and we 
believe is nore durable, but we await further 


experience on that head. The Brown Zinc 


is also a superior article, goes far, and is one 
of the most economical Paints ever used. 
But the great superiority of Zinc inheres in 
the fact that it is inocuous, while Lead is an 


active, insidious poison, which, now that an | 


unexceptional substitute has been found, 
ought never more to be used. ‘Too many 

ainter’s lives and limbs have already been 
| sacrificed through Painters’ Colic, and other 
‘diseases induced by inhaling the deadly 
i furnes of Lead. And this effect upon those 
‘who apply it cannot fail to have its less ob- 
| vious counterpart in the experience of those 
| who occupy apartments painted with Lead, 
especially those recently painted, or rarely 


should never more be used on the inside of 
houses, and in fact we perceive no good rea- 
son for using them at all, unless it be where 
Zinc Paints are unattainable.— Tribune. 


_ 


Stamped Letter Envelopgs. 








We understand that Mr. Nesbit has a large 
number of the new stamped envelopes for 
the Post-Office Department now ready for 
delivery. Mr. N., several months ago, expend- 
ed a large amount of money in erecting a com- 
modious place, with steam-power, for the 
exclusive purpose of manufacturing these 
envelopes. Some one hundred and fifty 
males and fetnales were immediately em- 
ployed to prosecute the work. ‘The white 


having the tetters P. O. D. U. S., being the 
initials of the Post-Office Department of the 
| United States,which are as easily distinguish- 
| ed as if they were printed inink. ‘The sheets 
of paper are cut into envelop size by a cutting 
machine run by steam. ‘They are then em- 
bossed with the likeness of General Wash- 
ington ; then stamped, on steam presses,with 
the various denominations of postages ; then 
pass through the process of self sealing, and 
finally are carefully examined, counted, and 
packed in large cases ready for shipment.— 
The operatives are principally females, and 
the contractor has spared neither pains or 
expense in getting up this article in the most 
handsome style. Mr. Nesbit has adopted 
stringent rules for guarding the factory—the 
same as at the U.S. Mint. This is done to 
prevent forgeries or abstractions of the en- 
| Velopes, and under no circumstances are 
strangers admitted unless accompanied by 
| himself or a trusty employee. The factory 
. is also guarded at wight by watchmen. When 
' the contract was first given out, it was de- 
‘ signed to bring them into use by the first of 





exposed to free currents of air. Lead Paints 


and buff paper is of superior quality,and made | 
expressly for this purpose, with water lines | 


(iit we tuust insist on having the money, ir- ment appreciating the importance of render- 
respective ot the state of the water. He was ing the Gate safe for the ships of the Navy 
an hovest creature at heart, and sent it, for- | and with them all other vessels, has deter- 
geting to add the two year’s interest, but de- | mined to reduce it to 24 feet; which Hercu- 
ducting 12 per cent, for his fee. lean task will in all probability be completed 
ina few days. 
of the undertaking may be had from the 
knowledge of the fact that when operations 
were renewed, May 2Ist, 1853, the area of 
the rock to be worked against was 16,800 
square feet. Since that date the area to be 
removed to the depth required has been re- 
duced one-half, which leaves 8,400 square 
feet yet to be demolished. ‘The most eleva- 
ted point of the rock at the present time is 
who was so lazy that he ate apples off the 21 feet. The change in the eddy and cur- 
tree, not being energetic enough to raise his | "ent since the commencemet is so great that 
hand to pluck them. ‘This touched the | 14, 17 and 19 charges can be exploded be- 
right spot, and he roused himself so far as to | tween tides—one, two and three were all 
send us the money. The effort may have | that could be fixed upon the rock during the 
killed him, for we have never heard of him  eatly operations. Phe debris which lies 
around the rock caused considerable delay, 
In no profession is there a more chivalrous | °° dragging * ate Se deep, aa 9 oo shore, 
feuse pg than inthatof the law. We ee 'c nee cont o ¢ he; ee 
have a lively remembrance of having been | ee 8g nnn at aay raya so a — 
long kept in constant bodily fear by a law- | ee a See 


Lawyers will be a litte lazy sometimes; Some idea of the maguitude 


but can we blame a man for physical inapt- 
hess or inactivity? ‘The laziest one we ever 
knew lived at Shawneetown, Illinois. He 
had promised tor a year or two to remit to 
Louisville sowwe money he had collected for 
us. Business-like demands, cajolery, per- 
suasion, argument, and menace, had no effect 
on him. He would write no more, At last 
we sent him in full the anecdote of the man, 


since. 





an af Uitte tack. Aten, Ma tol explosions cause an jnereased trembling of 
7 : sk, Arkansas, > hi . , : 
— = & stg ne ap ng : _ | the earth for a long distance inland. Stand- 
maintained a most obstinate silence for more | . ; | 
aha ain amtaden wf an ton Gon; ee yards trom the shore at the time | 
pes tek Popes gay ~ letter in which | * Charge is fired, the shock is severe and itis | 
‘ . < . . . . | 
: ; - reported that several rooms of buildings in | 
we demanded an immediate and satisfactory | ; =. 

Tes ; ita ” the neighborhood have bad their ceiling | 
adjustment of the matter, he answered that, pte Nei ewan “alo The effec 
our former letters were too Yankee-like, but | : 1a “se unt Ag get -- " “er : 1e effect 
he was ready to give us satisfaction at once, | ent i pay be aA —— a » oun as the 
Hle ended by requesting ua to name our | exploding charge forces up the immense col- 
friend and weapons, as be would come on | pie ” ey numbers of fish leap from the 
and fight us on our own ground. We wrote | ps B ct ye “4 pedis yoy sn ga 

: , gg OP tS se i ards d, fall dead anc 
him by return post, to put a Pickwickian often torn in elas Assoon as Pot Rock has 
construction on the offensive letter, After | eean plies < M. Maiilefert will or | 
applying to some forty lawyers to collect the need wanna see Range goatee. somes Heed 
elainn trom our belligerant attorney—all of New-llaven Harbor and commence similar 
them refusing the business on the plea be deem ma Middle Rock. 
professional diclicacy—we succeeded in re- Se eee 
taining One, on a promise of twenty per cent, Fable of the Rain Drop. 

As the warlike one’s charge was twelve, six- —— 
ty-eight per cent, was all that ever came in 
vur possession. 





There was once a farmer who had a large 
field of corn; he plowed it and planted the 

The New-York lawyers are noble and | corn, and harrowed it, and weeded it with 
dashing practitioners. Marmion never charg- | great care, and on this field he depended for 
ed more spiritedly. It was only the other | the support of his family, But after he had 
day one of them sent us a bill of $60 for worked so hard, he saw his corn begin to 
seeing to a deposition of a few lines to prove | wither and droop for want of rain,and thought 
the style of a firm, adding that he would re- he should lose his crop. Le felt very sad, 
tain the deposition until the bill was paid. and went out every day to look at his corn, 


band & wife were the degraded slaves of rum, | These envelopes must eventuallyetake place 
and both were frequently drunk. Already | of the stamps now used for the prepayment 
there have been six executions in this city ; of letters, as they are far more convenient, 
within a year, ang Neary (if hung) will be | and cost the purchaser about the same,—.V. 
the seventh. Fitzgerald shot his wife,Grun-| ¥. T'ribune. 
zing poisoned his_wite. Neary hent hic wit.’ 

head to pieces, Clark killed a policeman, 


— 


Singular. Lakes. 


A General assortment of New Books and 


| Wall Paper and Notions, 
' Just opened at McMILLAN’S BOOK-STORE, 
, which the public are requested to call and ex- 
amine. 
April 7, 1853. 
-— > 
Key to Uncle Tom’'S Cabin, 


Just received at McMillan’s Book Store. 


SPENCER AND FAIRCHILD’S 
| Celebrated Gold Pens. Every Pen warrant- 
ed, At McMillan’s Book Store. 





‘MW A'TERIALS tor Artificial Flowers. A 


' full assortment at the Salem Book Store. 


Thackeray’s Books, 
| For sale at McMILLAN’S Book-Store. 





WIDE, WIDE WOKLD anv QUEECHY, 
At McMillan’s Book-Store. 





White Slave and Uncle Tom, 
At McMillan’s Book-Store. 





Fancies of a Whimsical Man and Hoods Humo- 
rous bhorks, 
At McMillan’s Book-Store. 





HAWTHORNE'S & @RACE AGUILAK's 
WRITINGS, 
At McMillan’s Bogk-Store. 








Andrew Jackson Davis’ Works, 
At McMiillan’s Book-Store. 





DICKS WORKS AND BIBLES, 
For sale cheap at McMillan’s Book-Store. 





' 300 VOLUMES OF MINIATURE POETDS, 
At McMiilian’s Book-Store, 





All kinds of Historical and Poetical Books, 
At McMullian’s Book-Store. 





MEDICAL BOOKS AND DICTIONARIES, 
At McMillan’s Book-Store. 








All kinds of School Books, Slates, Pencils» 
| Plain and Fancy Stationary, Wholesale and 
| Retail at McMillan’s Book-Store. 





A Good assortment of Wall Paper, 
Window Paper and Fire Board 
Prints, At McMillan’s Book-Sxore, 





BLANK BOOKS AND MEMORANDUMS 
YANKEE NOTIONS AND TOYS, 
In great variety at McMillan’s. 





POCKET MAPS of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, lowa and Minnesota, 
At McMillan’s Book-Store. 





Every Book in the Market can be 
susused Dy calling atJ. McMILLAN’S Cheap 
Book-Store, five doors East of the Town Hall, 





Saul and Howlett killed a watchman, and 
Stookey killed a Negro. This is a fearful 
catalogue, and it grows renk and tall and 
strong, and branches out upon every side, 
for its roots are coiled in the distiliery and 
watered by the Rum glass. 


ee  —eeee 


low to Estimate Railroad Damages. 


The Crateur Lakes, in the town of Man- | 
lius Onondaga Co., New York, are curiosi- ; 
ties, and are supposed to be of volcanic | 
‘origin. ‘They are, by the inhabitants about | 
there, called the “Green Lakes.” One of’! 
them is on the top of a hill, and is in the , 
form of a tea cup. The banks are two 
hundred feet high, and the water four hun- 
dred feet deep. The water appears of a 


. : : deep green, but when taken up in a glass it 
Post, in speaking of the Norwalk disaster, ' jg perfecily clear and transparent. Trees 
remarks that the estimates of damages that _and limbs which fall into the water soon be- 


should be recovered are altogether too low. | come encrusted with a bright green substance 
In England juries estimate damages upon a) waich on being exposed to the air becomes 
reasonable and scientific principle. The fol-| hard. The timber decays and leaves this | 
lowing example is given : incrustation in the shape of hollow tubes.— 
“A lady was travelling with her husband , Wood saturated with this water and burned, 
on the Midland Counties Railway, in 1851, | emits a strong odur of sulphur. A farmer, 
when another train ran into theirs, killing | who resides near, once heard a great rush of | 
the husband and several others, ‘The lady | water, and looking round, saw the lake ris- 
brought a suit—a sum was offered but she | ing over the banks. He was alarmed, and | 
would not accept it—and it was contested. | fled with lis team; but the water soon re- 
The hilling was not denied, nor the careless- | ceded to its usual level.—Daily Register. 
ness of the action: it was merely a question —_— 
of damages. The lady proved that her hus- 








An intelligent correspondent of The Boston 














Tue Originat, Wasuinctoxtans.—The 
band was a professional man, a lawyer, I following from the distinguished Washing- 
think, and that his average annual income | tonian lecturer, Hawkins, is a reply, through 
was £2,000. His age was proved, | oelieve the Boston T'raveler, to recent assertions of 
he was 38. Life insurance tables were then Jolin B. Gough: 


consulted, and the average length or duration | — Of the original Baltimore Washingtonions 
of lives beyond that period was ascertained. | no one now does or ever did keep a grog 
The probable duration of kis life, or its ‘value,’ shop. It may be well and interesting to all 
as life insurance has it, was found, and it the true friends of temperance to state the 
reached, | think, 52 years, or 14 years beyond occupation and present standing of the ori- 
the period of his death. They then took ginal six :—David Anderson, master black- 
either one-half of his income, or one-third, smith, doing well and accumulating property; | 
one-half f believe, for the lady, and comput- John F. Hoss, master carpenter, doing weil; | 
ing the value by compound interest for 14 James McCurley, master coach maker, doing | 
years, awarded the amount, and it was nearly well, also accumulating property ; Archibald | 
seventy thousand dollars.” | Campbell, silver-plater, doing an extensive | 

Reavis business; Wm. R. Michell, on his own farm | 


Steady Folks. | 


seven miles from Baltimore, unfortunately | 
does not keep his pledge ; George Stears, | 

“The ultraisms which have succeeded “ied in 1841, a sober man, kept his pledge to 
each other so rapidly for some years past the last. Joun W. Hawarns. | 


have had very little effect in this conference. ee 

















We hope he will find it good property; we 
paid $5 for another. 

But we have said enough. Our readers 
may think of our article as Mr. Brown does 
of newspaper criticism on the bar—that * it 
is time this thing was stopped.” We have 
shown why and Low we admire lawyers. — 
Should any one of them dissent trom our 
views we will fee anotber to dispute wrh 
him, Why not? Does not the aecepted 
theory make of a lawyer a moral gladiator, 
with “to let” on his forehead? Does any 


one tecl, when listening to forensic elo- | 


quence, that there is a man behind it? 


—_ —— 


wound; stabbed Mrs. Hawkins in the back, 


the offences committed. 
- ec — 





QGThe editor of the Mountain Banner, a | 
North Carolina paper, says, that during his | come together to hear what their companions 
nbsence, his wite set the type for four col-| were talking about; aod when they heard 
wins of the paper, prepared the copy, read them avd saw them coming to cheer the 


he proofs, and wrote some editorials, 


and see if there was any hope of rain. 
| Que day as he stood there looking at the 
sky, and almost in despair, two little rain 
drops up in the clouds over his head, saw 
him and one said to the other,— 

* Look at that poor farmer, I feel sorry for 
him; be has taken so much pains with his 
field of corn, and it is all drying up; 1 wish I 
could do lim some good, 

| *Yes,’ said the other, ‘you are only a little 
rain drop, what good can you do? You can't 
wet even one hillock.’ 
* Well,’ said the first, ‘to be sure I can’t do 
much; but | can cheer the farmer a littie, at 
“any rate, and Tam resolved to do my best, ll 


sea? try ; Fl goto the field to show my good will, | 
A stave of a Mr. Hawkins, in Milledge-— jy { can do no more, so here I go.’ And down | 


ville, Ga., on the 21st ultimo, cut the throat) went the rain drop, and came pat ov the far- 
of his master without giving bim a mortal 


mer's nose, and fell on one stalk of corn.— 
* Dear me,’ 


have a shower. 


| stalk. 


. said the farmer, putting his finger 
und a sister (Mrs. Baiiey) in the face and thigh, | tg his nose, ‘what's that. A rain drop. Where 
vut of revenge for a flogging which Hawkins gid jt come from ? 
had given the negro man’s wife, in the 
morning. ‘The Constitutionalist says, Toby 
and his wife are both in prison, and will, no 
doubt, receive speedy punishment for the 


I do believe we shall 


The first rain drop had no sooner started 
for the field, than the second said, * Well, if 
you go I believe I will go to; so here I come,’ 

/and down dropped the rain drop on another 


By this time a great many rain drops had 


lerism,ultra-abolitionism, and spirit-rappings, 
or modern necromancy, have hardly rippled 
our weters. The Bible is good enough for 
the New-York Conterence in all spiritual 
matters, and in physical science they are nut 
to be misled by speculation, but trust only 
in the sure results of experiment.”— Christian 
-Idvocate. 

“ Everybody at the South believes that 
abolitionism is one of the grandest impertin- 
ences, and the profoundest hypocrizy of the 
age.— Southern .ddvocate.” 





_ These extracts show how agreed out 
| “friends” at New-York and the South are.— 
And so they wrap it up. So they seem self- 
satistied to lay the thing out, as they suppose, 
stiff and cold. But it don’t lay any more 
for all that. It won’t keep still—this aboli- 


tionism, for being called ultra or impudent. 
— Wesleyan. 


Zine or Lead Paints. 





the Editor of this paper that he had com- 


a stockholder ina Zine Company. Whether 
that was or was not true, we are Dow moved 





Phrenology, Mesmerism, Clairvoyance, Mil- | 


It was one count in a long arraignment of. Its bright white cliffs! the guards of liberty ! 
mended the use of Zinc Paints while himself 
to say—having had no interest in Zine of , The nearer home—the greater is their zest : 


the | any sort for many months, save in the kegs As with the poet—best beloved the throes, 
i farmer and water the corn, one of them said; | of Zine Paints we have boughs and used, That brings his song to its melodious close. 


Homeward Bound. 


| Flow fast ye waves! ye burnished billows roll! | 
Ye cannot flow so fast as speeds the soul; 
Thought goes before you; Winds, your clarion 

sound ! 

Waves, faster flow! ye bear the Homeward | 

} Bound! 

Upon the deck they stand, with wistful eye— 
Watching the ocean’s verge which meets the | 

sky, 

And now mistaking for an island dim 

_ Some purple rays upon the ocean's rim : 

, While speeds their bark as racing with the 

clouds, 

- And tired swallows drop amid its shrouds, 

And land-birds’ voices on the glad ears chime 

Of earth and flowers—green grass and fragrant 

thyme: 

And sea-weeds float in emerald lustre rare, 

| Like the shorn tresses of mermaiden’s hair— 

| Signs of the shore!--and now its rocks they see— 





And bravely cheering gladly on they come, 
, To anchor soon by Fatherland and Home: 
With pleasures pure their earnest bosoms blest, 


Min-St., Salem, O, 
JAMES BARNABY, 
MERCHANT TAILOR 


N. tde Macnt-St., One Door West af Salem Book- 
sture, Salem, Ohio. 


Coats, Vests, Pants, &c., Made to order and | 


Wariuanted to Give Satisfaction. 
The Tailoring Busiress in all its Braches 
carried on as herctofore. 





The Sugar Creek Falls Water Cure. 


TWELVE miles South of Massillon unde 
the charge of Drs. Frease, is supplied with 
pure soft spring water, and conducted on pure 
Hydropathic principles. We give no drugs. 
‘They are only hindrances to the radical cure of 
disease. ‘The success which has thus far atten- 
ded our etforts to alleviate the sufferings of 
humanity, enables us to speak confidently of 
the virtues of pure soft water, a proper dict, ec, 

Terms, five dollars in ordinary cases, paya- 
ble weekly. Dr. ‘I. L. Nichols, ot the Ameri- 
can Hydropathic Institute, and Editor of the 
Nichols’ Health Journal, in noticing the Water 
Cure movements of the country, suys of us :— 


“ Dr. Fries, a most thorough and energetic 
physician, has a Water Cure at Sugar Creek 
Falls, O. His terms are very moderatc, but 
there are few places we could recommend with 
greater confidence.” 

Address, Dr. 3. 
Tuscarawas Co., O. 

February 19, 1853. 


WATER-CURE AND INFIRMARY, 


FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASES 


Trease, Deardoff’s Mills 











Located at Granvitte, Lickine Co., O., and 
combines the advantages of other good estab- 
lishments, a healthy location, a supply of pure 
water, gymnasium, a skilful lady in charge of 
the female patients, a physician who has had an 
extensive practice of 25 years, &c., &e. 

Females who have been confined to their beds, 
unable to waik or sit up fur from one to twenty 
years, in consequence of nervous, Spinal, or 
uterine disease, are especially invited to corres- 
pond with or visit us. Universal success in 
the treatment of this class of diseases has given 
us confidence, and we say to all such, even 
though they have suffered much of many Phy- 
siclans, make one more trial. ‘Terms from $6 
to $12 per week. Patients furnish towels and 
packing materials. Address, 


W. W. BANCROFT. 
Granville, Nov. 5, '52. - 


1,000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED, 
TO SELL PICTORIAL AND USEFUL 
WORKS FOR THE YEAR 1853. 
31,000 A YEAR! 

JANTED, IN EVERY COUNTY OF 
\W THE UNITED STATES, active anc 
enterprising men, to engage in the sale of som« 
of the best books published in the country.— 
To men of good address, possessing a smal) 
capital of from $25 to $100, such inducements 
will be offered as to enable them to make from 
$3 to $5 a day profit. 

_ Ex The Books published by us are all useful 
in their character, extremely popular, and com- 
mand large sales wherever they are offered. 


For further j 
‘paid,) Particulars, address, (postage 











KOBERT SEARS, Pvsuisuer, 
181 William Street New-York. 


SECOND ARRIVAL 


SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS. 


THE subscribers are now receiving a large 
addition to their stock of Spring and Summer 
Goods, among which will be found Dress Silks 
Dress and Veil Berages, Berage Delaines, Chal- 
les Clothes, ali Wool De Laines, De beges 
» Velvet De Laines, Kc., Kc. 


Also,a large lot of MAGNIFICENT PLAIN 
AND FANCY SHAWLS, which will be sold 
as cheap as at any other house in Ohio. A 
great variety of Men's and Boy’s Summer Wear 
embracing plain and fancy Cashmeretts, Cas- 
simeres, Linen and Cotton Goods; Hats, Caps 
Shoes, Xc. 

Also, an assortment of Free Labor Goods, 

Dont forget that we keep Groceries, Wholesale 
and Retail, as low as anybody else. 

TOMLINSON, STRATTON & Co. 
American Block, Salem, O, 
May 19, 1853. 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 
LAURIE & BARNARD, 
SUCCESSORS OF Z. BAKER, 

Cutler's Block, nearly opposite ihe Bank, 

AKKON, OHIO, 
WHOLESALE AND RELAIL Dealers in 
BOUKS AND STALTIONEKY; where can be 
tound a tull assortment of Books, upon the va- 
rious reforms of the day. 

May 12th, 1853. 





NEW YANKEF NOTIUN HOUSE. 
BROOKE & WHITNEY, 
No 41 Bank street, over Goodale, Musgrave x Co., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


RE now opening a large and complete as- 

sortinent of ali kinds of YaNkrer Norions 
AND Fancy Goops, embracing a great vanety 
of styles of Pocket Cutlery, Guia and Silver 
Watches, Gold Peus, Jewelry, Stationery, 
Combs, Lhread, Silk and ‘Twist, Buttons, Sue- 
penders, Needles and Pins, Pocket Books, Port 
Monies, Xc., Which are offered to the trade at a 
small advance from manufacturers’ prices.— 
Also, a large assortmeut of Lailors’ Trimmings 
and Furnishing Goods, such as Canvass, Pad- 
ding, Silecta, Silk and Worsted Serges, Silk 
and Marseilles Vestings, Handkerchicts, Cras 
| vats, Neck ‘Lies, Xe, 

HOSIERY AND GLOVES. 

We think in this department of our business 
we Can present great inducemeits to buyers, as 
our stock is bought directiy from inpoiters, 
and will ve sdid at New York Jobling prices. 


WHITE GOUDS, LINENS AND KIDBONS, 

We invite the attention ot all close buyers to 
this branch of our business, with the contident 
assurance that our prices wiil dety ali compet. 
tion, our stock beimy large, and cousiiing of 
Jaconets, Plaid, Cambric, Book and Swiss Mius- 
lin, Dotted Swiss ‘Vumbourd Kook Mull, Muli 
and Nainsook Muslin, ‘Luifeta aud Saun Rib. 
bons, Xe. 


GERMAN SILVER AND'PLATED WARE. 


From the celebrated manutactories of F, 
| Curtiss & Co., Hall, Kiton & Co., and will be 
sold at manutacturers’ prices. 
CARPET BAGS, 
A good assortment at low figures. 
Shoe Thread. 

We would cali attention of harness and shoe 
makers to this article, as it is of superior qual- 
ity, und as we buy it in large quantities, we 
can seil it as cheap as the cheapest. 

We cannot enumerate all the articles in our 
stock, nor the barguins we have in reserve tor 
our customers. We expect of course they will 
all favor us with a call, when we will convince 
by an examination of our prices, that we will 
in all cases seil as low as any of the Eastern 
Jobbing houses, and warrant our goods to cor- 
respond with samples. 

BROOKE & WHITNEY. 
41 Bank street, over Goodale, Musgreve’& Co. 

Also—Agents for the sale of American Knif 

Co.’s knives, and J. R. Rands’ whips. oe 


BOOUKS!! BOOUG!!! 
E. G. KNIGHT, & Co, 
Booksellers and Stationers; 

59, SUPERIOR ST., CLEVELAND, O. 





HAVE constantly on hand a full assortment 
of BOOKS in every department of Literature, 
embracing, 


LAW, MEDICAL THEOLOGICAL, Cl. 4> 


thshscha 


OUs BOOKS, 
Andrew Jackson Davis’ Publications, includ- 
ing his Great Harmonia in 3 vols., Revelations 
Approaching Crisis, Philosophy of Spiritual 
Intercourse. 

PRINTER'S STOCK.—Cards, Card-Boards. 
Ink, Glazed, Medium, Demy, Cap, Quarto and 
other Papers. 

Orders from the country respectfully solicited, 
E. G. KNIGHT, & Co. 





WATER CURE, 
AT COLDWATER, MICHIGAN, 


Beautifully and Healthfully situated, half a 
mile west of the village, on the Mich. S. RK. R. 
The proprietors having taken the above es- 
ablishment fur a term of years, are determined 
® Spare no expense in making it desirable for 
-he Sick and Afflicted. The success that has 
slways attended our efforts in the practice of 
ilydropathy, enables us to say with confidence 
‘o suffering humanity, make one more effort. 


Address, Dr. JOUN B. GULLY, 
Coldwater, Mich., 
JOHN B GULLY, M. D., 
& N.T. WATERMAN, 
Propxrirrors. 


FANCY AND BONNET STORE. 


MRS. 8. H. GALBREATH & MISS A.M 
HOUGH, have opened a FANCY GOODS 
wna BONNET STORE, in Salem, on Main 
St., South side, opposits Thomas & Greiners 
They have just received a choice assortment of 
Ribbons, Artificial Flowers, and Trimmings of 
all varieties, for Dretses, Bonnets, &c. They 
ire prepared to execute with promptness, all 
orders in MILLINERY and MANTUA MAK- 
ING, in the most approved style and in the la- 
test fashion. 

Instruction given in Millinery and Mantua- 
making, on reasonable terms, 

Salem, April 30, 1853, 
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